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ISk REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
[CKNOR, HUDSON’S BAY COMPAXY, 

Notes ofa Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s 
npil el oe. By John M‘Lean. 2 Vols. 
pondence, y: . 

Mr. M‘LEAN entered the service of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company in 1820, and was employed at many 

of their remote and wild stations for the time he has 
ESS; specified ; finally retiring in disgust, a disappointed 
. Byte man. Mingling with various Indian tribes, and en- 

countering many hardships and dangers, not only 
from trading intercourse with them, but from compe- 
tition with the North West Company, there are some 
nued), curious pieces of information und stories of personal 
3c. Alte adventure in his narrative, though there is not much 
that is very new or very interesting. The whole, 
however, affords a distinct exhibition of this sort of 
demi-savage life; and the volumes furnish numerous 
ICES traits, of which the following may be regarded as 
h of Lord specimens. On one occasion, when the contest for 
cember Sth, furs ran high between the Hudson’s Bay and the 

North West traders, we are told :— 

“The mode of procedure is this:—On entering 

[BUS, the lodge of an Indian, you present him with a small 

ASHING- keg of nectar, as a propitiatory offering; then, in 

' suppliant tones, request payment of the debt he may 

owe you, which he probably defers to a future day— 

the day of judgment. If your opponent be present, 

A NIA. you dare not open your lips in objection to the delay; 

‘conomieal for you may offend his dignity, and consequently lose 

all his furs. This you are aware of, and accordingly 

proceed to untie your pack, and exposing its contents 

to view, solicit him to give, at least, the preference in 

<a wade. Your opponent, on the other side of the fire- 

place, having also poured out his libation, imitates 

your example in every respect; and most probably he 

r. the may secure the wife, while you engage the husband 
tate of that a3 customers. 

wr of “Cone “A few weeks elapsed without the arrival of any 

hunters, and we were beginning to recover from the 

effects of our late fatigues, when a numerous band 

TION- urived from a considerable distance, and encamped 

APHY, and onthe same spot that had been occupied by those 

By Dr. WM. lately noticed, and the same riotous scenes were 

again enacted, although these new comers were 

| fully aware of the misfortune that had already 

ON of occurred in consequence of similar disgusting in- 

T. Post 8v0. temperance. 

“Among this band was a son of the principal 

sachem of the Algonquins, who was acknowledged heir 

>Y and apparent to his dad’s vermin, and who assumed the 

re from the airs of a man of great consequence, in virtue of his 

MARRYA® Prospective dignity. The father bore a respectable 

character; the son was a sot. In consideration of 

his fars, however, I paid him some little attentions, 

though much against my inclination. He came one 

SRAPHY. evening reeling into our hut, more than ‘ half seas 

over, having been thus far advanced on his voyage 

to Elysium through the insinuating influences of my 

opponent's ‘ fire-water;’ and seating himself on a 
: Past tee-legged school, close to the fire-place, he soon 
New Baition, egan to nod; then, losing his equilibrium, ultimately 


~ at fall length on the floor. 1 could not suppress 
smile at sight of his copper highness’s prostrate 
Position, when, springing up in a furious passion, he 


AVEL; 


HUMPHRI — an axe, and proceeded to demolish the seat. 
,. B10. re the axe from his grasp, and reprimanded 
oe for hisinsolence. This exasperated him 
. to papesartdlon fio ~ rs 50 with 
— im; but that he should be revenge 
a ea both before morning. Uttering these eins 
eee aire, Set out for the camp. 
Y GAZETS It so happened that strong party of men arrived 
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on that evening from Fort Coulonge with supplies, 
and were huddled together with myself and my men, 
all under the same roof. The greater part of them 
lay down to rest; but a few still continued the vigil, 
indulging in the favourite luxury of smoking, and 
chatting about the enjoyments of ‘ Mont-rial, —when, 
all of a sudden, the dread-inspiring war-whoop echoed 
through our little hut; the next instant the door flew 
off its wooden hinges, and fell with a crash on the 
floor, exhibiting to view the person of the Indian, 
standing on the threshold, holding a double-barrelled 
gun in his hand, with blackened face and his eyes 
flashing fire. 

“ The men had now all started to their feet, as well 
as myself. The moment the eyes of the savage fell 
upon me, in the midst of the crowd, he brought the 
piece to bear upon me, or at least attempted to do so; 
but I sprang upon him with a bound, and beat the 
muzzle down; instantly the discharge followed: we 
then struggled for the possession of the gun, which I 
quickly wrested from his grasp; and applying the 
butt end of it ‘ gently’ to his ear, laid him sprawling 
at my feet. 

“On the discharge of the gun, I heard a voice calling 
out, ‘Mon Dieu!’ and another, in a plaintive tone, 
exclaiming, ‘Ah mon gargon!’ This was all I heard 
distinctly, when every voice joined in one cry, 
‘Tueons le crapaud;’ and presently the wretched 
Indian was kicked and cuffed by as many as could 
press round him. I called on them to desist—as 
well have spoken to the wind!—not a soul heeded 
my orders. At length one of them observed, ‘ What 
occasion is there for more beating of him—the black 
dog is dead enough.’ : 

*T looked about for the person whom I supposed to 
have beep wounded, in vain—the whole mass was in 


motion. As soon as the tumult had subsided, how- 4 
ever, I was glad to find that no one had received any 1 


serious injury; the ball had grazed the thigh of a 
youth (who had arrived from Montreal on a visit to 
his father), and lodged in a log of the building. 

“The uproar occasioned by the men soon bronght 
the Indians from the camp about the hut; and per- 
ceiving the apparently lifeless body stretched on the 
floor, they raised a yell that was reverberated by the 
surrounding hills. ‘Revenge! revenge!’ shouted 
ple pie present. We mustered too strong, how- 
ever, ® permit their threats being put into execution 
without great hazard to themselves; which fact 
pressed itself so powerfully on their minds, that for 
the present they discreetly vented their rage in abuse, 
and returned to their quarters. Satisfied by the 
feeble beating of the Indian’s pulse that the vital 
spark was not extinct, I would not allow his kinsmen 
to remove him. Towards morning, recovering the 
use of speech, he inquired, in a voice scarcely audible, 
if he ‘had shed the blood of a white man?’ I replied 
in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘it would have 
been better had you despatched me at once, for I 
shall certainly be hanged.’ 

“ With the view of pacifying the natives, I deemed 
it advisable to represent the young man’s wound as 
very severe, and exercised my wits to give my 
representation the semblance of truth. I caused the 
young man’s leg to be carefully bandaged; and, 
luckily, happening to have a fresh beaver in the house, 
the bandage was speedily besmeared with its blood, 
and the-sound patient placed in bed, with instructions 
how to act his part. The Indians returned early on 
the following morning to inquire after their young 
chief, and being all perfectly sober, I descanted on 
the calamity of the previous night, describing my 
young man’s case to be of such a serious nature as 


amputation of the limb, would be the consequence. 
In confirmation of the veracity of this statement, the 
afflicted leg was exposed to view, while the patient's 
groans, which impressed on the minds of the bystanders 
the conviction of the pain he endured, prevented too 
close a scrutiny. 

“Alas! they exclaimed, ‘it is all very true. 
Wagh! this is indeed a sad business; but the bad 
fire-water is to blame for it all.’ 

“ My stratagem had succeeded. Most of the natives 
acknowledged the justice of the punishmentinflicted on 
their young chief, who had a brother present, however, 
whose sullen countenance betrayed the vindictive 
feelings in his breast, although he maintained a 
profound silence.” 

Of the Indian funeral rites it is stated :— 

“The bodies were formerly burned; the relatives 
of the deceased, as well as those of the widow, being 
present, all armed; a funeral pile was erected, and 
the body placed upon it. The widow then set fire to 
the pile, and was compelled to stand by it, anointing 
her breast with the fat that oozed from the body until 
the heat became insupportable: when the wretched 
creature, however, attempted to draw back, she was 
thrust forward by her husband's relatives at the point 
of their spears, and forced to endure the dreadful 
torture until either the body was reduced to ashes, or 
she herself almost scorched to death. Her relatives 
were present merely to preserve her life; when no 
longer able to stand they dragged her away; and this 
intervention often led to bloody quarrels! The body 
being burned, the ashes were collected in a box and 
given in charge to the widow, who carried them about 
with her until the feast was prepared, when they were 
taken from her, and deposited in a small hut or placed 
upon the top of Fooden pillar neatly carved, as 
their final resting-place. 

“During this interval she was in a state of the 
most wretched slayery; every child in the village 
might command herand beat her unmercifully if they 
chose, no one _— After the feast, however, 
she regained her freedom, and along with cat 
the privilege of incurring the risk of another 
scorching.” 

The author pooh-poohs all the boasts of what is 
liberally done for the natives by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (to which he is by no means partial, and 
represents as having outwitted the North West, and 
had the game all their own way ever since), and 
says :-— 

“The knowledge the natives possess of the 
medicinal virtues of roots and herbs, is generally 
equal to the cure of all their ailments; and we are, 
in fact, more frequently indebted to them, than they 
to us, for medical advice. I may mention, how- 
ever, by way of exception to the general rule, that 
the dépéts along the coast are well supplied with 
medicines, and that there are medical men there 
who administer them to the natives when they apply 
for them. 

“ In the interior we are allowed to doctor ourselves 
as we best can. What with the salubrity of the 
climate, and our abstemious fare, we are enabled, 
with the aid of a little Turlington balsam, and a dose 
of salts, perhaps, to overcome all our ailments. Most 
of us also use the lancet, and can even ‘ spread a 
plaster, or give a glister, when necessary; but the 
Indians seldom trouble us. 

“As to the instruction the natives receive from 
us, I am at a loss to know what it is, where im- 
parted, and by whom given. ‘A tale I could 
unfold!’ But let it pass: certain it is, that neither 
our example nor our precept has had the effect of im- 





to induce the apprebension that death, or at least 
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proving the morals or principles of the natives ;— 
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they are neither more enlightened nor more civilized 
by our endeavours, than if we had never appeared 
among them. ‘The native interpreters even grow old 
in onr service as ignorant of Christianity as the rndest 
savages who have never seen the face of a white 
man. . 6 

* As to our vaunted ‘ generosity ’ to the natives, 1 
am at a loss to know in what it consists. When a 
band of Indians arrive at a trading post, each indi- 
vidual is presented with a few inches of tobacco; 
here .(at Fort Simpson) in winter we add a fish to 
each. After their furs are traded, a few flints, awls, 
and hooks, and a trifle of ammunition is given them, 
in proportion to their hunts, and then—‘ Va-t-en.’ 
This is about the average amount of ¢ generosity’ they 
receive throughout the country; varied, however, by 
the differences of disposition observable in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s traders, as among all other 
mortals. Some of us would even withhold the awls 
and hooks, if we could; others, at the risk of being 
‘hauled up’ for extravagance, would add another hook 
to the number. 

“ Were the Company’s standing rules and regula- 
tions acted upon, we might perhaps have some title 
to the generosity we boast of. In these rules we are 
directed to supply poor Indians with ammunition and 
fishing tackle, gratis. This looks very well on 
paper; but are we allowed the means of bestowing 
these gratuities? Certainly not. Our outfits, in 
many cases, are barely sufficient to meet the exi- 
gencies of the trade; they are continually reduced in 
proportion to the decrease in the returns; and the 
strictest economy is not only recommended, but en- 
forced. On the due fulfilment of these commands 
our prospects in the service depend; and few indeed 
will think of violating them, or of sacrificing their 
own interests to benefit Indians. I repeat that, far 
from having it in our power to bestow anything 
gratuitously, we are happy when allowed sufficient 
means to barter for the furs the Indians bring us.” 

Sir G. Simpson at length wears out the writer’s 
patience, and he resigns, charging the governor with 
caprice, partiality, and injustice. “In no colony (he 
asserts) subject to the British Crown is there to be 
found an authority so despotic as is at this day 
exercised in the mercantile Colony of Rupert’s Land ; 
an authority combining the despotism of military 
rule with the strict surveillance and mean parsimony 
of the avaricious trader. From Labrador to Nootka 
Sound, the unchecked, uncontrolled will of a single 
individual gives law to the land. As to the nominal 
Council which is yearly convoked for form’s sake, 
the few individuals who compose it know better than 
to offer advice where none would be accepted; they 
know full well that the Governor has already de- 
termined on his own measures before one of them 
appears in his presence. Their assent is all that is 
expected of them, and that they never hesitate to 
give. * * * 

“Some years ago (he adds), I happened to be at 
an establishment where a ‘ Council’ was about to be 
held. On ingniring of his Exceliency’s Secretary 
what subject of moment he thought would first engage 
their attention— 

“ «Engage their attention!’ he replied; ‘ bless 
your heart, man! the minutes of Council were all 
drawn out before we arrived here; I have them in my 
pocket.’ 

“ Clothed with a power so unlimited, it is not to be 
wondered at that a man who rose from a humble 
situation shonld in the end forget what he was, and 
play the tyrant. Let others, if they will, submit to 
be so ruled with a rod of iron. I, at least, shall 
not. * * * 

“The history of my career may serve as a warning 
to those who may be disposed to enter the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s service. They may learn that, from 
the moment they embark in the Company’s canoes 
at Lachine, or in their ships at Gravesend, they bid 
adieu to all that civilized man most values on earth. 
They bid adieu to their family and friends, probably 
for ever; for if they should remain long enough to 
attain the promotion that allows them the privilege 
# re-visiting their native land—a period of from 
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twenty to twenty-five years—what changes does not 
this life exhibit ina much shorter time? They bid 
adieu to all the comforts and conveniences of 
civilized life, to vegetate at some desolate, solitary 
post, hundreds of miles, perhaps, from any other 
human habitation, save the wigwam of the savage ; 
without any other society than that of their own 
thoughts, or of the two or three humble individuals 
who share their exile. They bid adieu to all the re- 
finement and cultivation of civilized life, not un- 
frequently becoming semi-barbarians;—so altered in 
habits and sentiments, that they not only become 
attached to savage life, but eventually lose all relish 
for any other. 

“T can give good authority for this. The 
Governor, writing me last year regarding some of 
my acquaintances who had recently retired, observes 
—‘ They are comfortably settled, but apparently 
at a loss what to do with themselves; and sigh 
for the Indian country, the squaws, and skins, and 
savages.’ 

“Such are the rewards the Indian trader may 
expect ;—add to these, in a few cases, the acquisition 
of some thousands, which, after forty years’ exile, he 
has neither health, nor strength, nor taste to enjoy. 
Few instances have occurred of gentlemen retiring 
with a competency under thirty-five or forty years’ 
servitude, even in the best days of the trade; what 
period may be required to attain that object in these 
times, is a question not easily solved. Up to 1840, 
one eighty-fifth share had averaged 400/. per annum; 
since then, however, the dividends have been on the 
decline, nor are they ever likely to reach the same 
amount, for several reasons,—the chief of which is 
the destruction of the fur-bearing animals. 

“Tn certain parts of the coumry, it is the Com- 
pany’s policy to destroy them along the whole 
frontier; and our general instructions recommend 
that every effort be made to lay waste the country, 
so as to offer no inducement to petty traders to 
encroach on the Company’s limits. Those instruc- 
tions have indeed had the effect of ruining the 
country, but not of protecting the Company’s domains. 
Along the Canadian frontier, the Indians, finding no 
more game on their own lands, push beyond the 
boundary, and not only hunt on the Company’s 
territory, but carry a supply of goods with them, 
which they trade with the natives. Their Honours’ 
fiat has also nearly swept away the fur animals on the 
west side of the Rocky Mountains; yet I doubt 
whether all this precaution will ensure the integrity 
of their domains. ‘The Americans have taken pos- 
session of the Columbia, and will speedily multiply 
and increase: ere many years, their trappers will be 
found scouring the interior, from the banks of the 
Columbia to New Caledonia, and probably pene- 
trating to the east side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Should they do so, that valuable part of the country 
embraced by the Peace and McKenzie Rivers would 
soon be ruined ; for the white trapper makes a clean 
sweep wherever he goes. ‘Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, I do not see any great 
probability—to say the least—that the trade will ever 
attain the prosperity of days bygone.” 

Such are his commercial views, which leaving, we 
conclude with a frightful Indian picture :— 

“ During the fearful distress of the two past years, 
a band of Slaves came to Fort Simpson in a condition 
not to be described. Many of them had perished by 
the way; but the history of one family is the most 
shocking 1 ever heard. The husband first destroyed 
the wife, and packed her up as provision for the 
journey. The supply proving insufficient, one of the 
children was next sacrificed. The cannibal was 
finally left by the party he accompanied with only 
one child remaining—a boy of seven or eight years 
of age. Mr. Lewis immediately despatched two men 
with some pemmican, to meet him; the aid came too 
late,—they found the monster roasting a part of his 
last child at the fire. Horrified at the sight, they 


uttered not a word, but threw the provisions into the 
encampment, and retreated as fast as they could. A 
few days afterwards, this brute arrived strong and 





hearty, and appeared as unconcerned as if all had 











gone on well with him and his family. Cannibalisn 
is more frequently known among the Slaves anj 
Rabbitskins than any other of the kindred tribes ; and 
it is said that women are generally the perpetrators 
of the crime; it is also said, that when once the 
have tasted of this unhallowed food, they prefer it tg 
every other.” 
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RAILWAY NOVELS. 


The Golden Calf; or, Prodigality and Speculation 
in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. Newby. 
Sir Edward Graham; or, Railway Speculators, 
By Catherine Sinclair. 3 vols. Longmans, 
THE author of The Golden Calf, acting upon a 
suggestion thrown out by the 7'imes newspaper, has 
embodied the history of Mr. Hudson's railway career, 
and the sycophancy of his mammon-worshippers, and 
the subserviency of his followers in speculation, in 
the shape of a novel. As a contrast he has described 
the profusion which brought an ancient ducal house 
to ruin, and led to the melancholy sale at Stowe; 
and in addition to these ingredients has engrafted on 
them a tragic tale of seduction, and a number of in- 
cidents illustrative of the social condition of farmers, 
their families and servants, and of the citizen in- 
dwellers in towns, such as Diddleton, i. e., York, 
where Snobson rose from obscurity to be the Iron 
King. A multitude of other various matters are in. 
troduced and touched upon; so that, upon the whole, 
(if we overlook the gross impropriety of the person- 
alities,) there is much of cleverness displayed in the 
work, and it forms altogether an entertaining mis- 

cellany of light reading. 

As its range and issue are obvious in the statement 
of its object, we shall content ourselves within a 
smal] compass of illustration. The subjoined is too 
true, and much to the purpose :— 

“ Who shall estimate the value of wealth in this 
money-grasping, money-worshipping country? For 
the least portion of its absolute worth is the sum 
total it represents. It comprises position, influence, 
character, talent, and all the cardinal virtues, The 
strongest prejudices bow down before it ; the highest 
honours weighed against it are as a feather in the 
scale; the sanctity of the saints and the wisdom of 
the philosophers are the merest moonshine compared 
with its solid virtue and profound sagacity. 

“ Of what use are the multitudinous preachings of 
the various professors of Christianity, that have con- 
tinued from time immemorial inveighing against the 
power of this great agent of the Evil One—this 
‘filthy luere,’ this ‘sordid dross, this ‘base and 
miserable scum ?’—of what profit has it been to quote 
the examples of the Saviour and his Apostles, and the 
words of the Prophets of the Old Religion and the 
Fathers of the New? Thousands of places of worship 
are filled on the Sabbath—the text is listened to, the 
discourse approved of; and on the Monday mormng 
each congregation begins the selfish, grasping, 
deluding, over-reaching, course which is to end only 
at the commencement of the next sabbath, when the 
money-worshipping Christians go through, with the 
same edifying demeanour, the farce of listening 
attentively to an exposition of tieir creed which they 
abjure every working day of their lives. ~ 

“ The earnest pursuit of wealth is antagonistic to 
the principle of Christianity, and I should as soon 
think of finding fire combining with ice, as the - 
of gold with the self-denying morality of the — 
Nevertheless, the money-getting Christian wou 
fancy himself monstrously wronged, should any on 
presume to call him the hypocrite he is. He - 
been so much in the habit of looking upon his a 
questionable transactions, not only as justifiable, u 
as matters of course, that it is almost impossible to 
make him understand that his enterprise is covetoer 
ness; his industry, greed; and his dexterity—picking 
the pocket of his neighbour to fill Lis own. m 

“The ruling passion of a commercial me 
is to acquire riches ; and so general is the — 
in business, and so eager the chase after fortune, t P 
it cannot be otherwise than that the restraints 0 
Christian code of morals should be easily thrown 
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avd an all-pervading selfishness be substituted for 
that comprehensive philanthropy which has been 
taught us by so many great examples, Hence the 
worship of the Universal Benevolence has become 
almost a dead letter, and the worship of the Golden 
Calf is the fashionable religion.” 

Among the actors in the concoction of rogueries, 
Mr. Butterworth, the head of the respectable legal 
firm of Butterworth, Bibbles, Baggs, and Butterworth, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, shines conspicuously; as does 
Michael Angelo Dibbs, a money lender and dealer in 
pictares and virtu. He is portrayed as— 

“A daw in peacock’s feathers, and a great many 
very fine peacocks had evidently contributed to his 
plumage ; but possibly the reader may reconcile him- 
self to such a source of grandeur, when he is told 
that this magnificently-furnished mansion was nothing 
more than one great shop that extended from the 
garrets to the cellars; for everything within it was 
for sale; indeed, it was so comprehensive a place of 
barter, there is very little question that the proprietor 
was as much open to a purchase as any of his goods, 
It would not, however, be quite prudent to buy him 
at his own valuation; nor, indeed, would it be more 
so to buy anything in his house on exactly the same 
terms, as the difference between the real worth of the 
article and his appreciation of it, was usually a good 
deal more than a trifle. 

“Tnanswering the question, what was Mr. Michael 
Angelo Dibbs, I feel some difficulty, because it is not 
easy to say wliat he was not. His most conspicuous 
occupation was that of a dealer, on the largest scale, 
of pictures and all other objects of art. In these 
transactions, nothing came amiss to him. With 
equal readiness he would bargain for a room full of 
Caraccis, or a family ring, a life-size antique group, 
ora Poniatowski gem: proof of this might be found 
insome of his back rooms, where his collection of 
paintings lay one against another in such numbers, 
that there was scarcely room for the smallest addition; 
and the drawers of his numerous cabinets were equally 
crammed with jewels, coins, medals, and a legion of 
other small things, which are so often the delight of 
small intellects, that Mr. Michael Angelo Dibbs had 
purchased expressly to sell again. 

“But he also dealt in wine, was a Dill discounter, 
and a money-lender, trafficked in railway shares, 
speculated in opera boxes, and pursued half-a-dozen 
other avocations, the direct end of which was to make 
money on the largest possible scale, and in the 
smallest possible time.” 

His swindling a needy artist out of a painting for 
201, and immediately selling it for a hundred guineas 
toa borrowing nobleman, is a well-told trait, and we 
fear an example of an occurrence far too common in 
Loudon as regards productions of art. Among the 
other incidents wrought into this web of mixed 
pattern, is the failure of Covent Garden Opera, where 
the syrens were discovered to be harpies and the 
sylphs cormorants; but we must not venture into 
the group of details: all we have to say is, that we 
think they will furnish sufficient entertainment to 
readers. The great question, whether public delin- 
qneney and folly are fit subjects for handling, and 
individuals not to be mistaken brought on the tapis 
for Severe animadversion, we leave to the public 
Judgment to decide. 

Miss Sinclair’s performance moves among the 
higher circles of fashion, and (as Disraeli did before) 
Presents us with lady speculators in the mania of the 

'y. The narrative is somewhat of the longest, and 
tisensses many topies relating to the religion, morals, 
Condition, habits, and wants of soeiety, with the 
ibility for which the author has had full credit in 
mtecedent Gazettes. We do not feel it expedient to 
= any length of extracts; but a page or two may 
: uP show the spirit of the publication :— 

f any lady of great fashion were to tell the his- 
tory of her own ball,’ observed Lady Graham, ‘how 
‘Musing it might be! No one would believe the 
mean grovelling manceuvres practised by many 
People, Who ought to be above them, to secure an 
iVitation. Begging a friend to ask a cousin who 


mission for her friends ; and then, if the petition be 
successful, they stroll about at the party looking very 
self-important, and saying, in a disparaging tone, 
‘how very crowded the Duchess makes her balls— 
she is too good-natured in asking everybody, and here 
are so many people one does not know.’ 

“*T am not at all sure,’ continued Sir Fitzroy, 
‘whether there is not more amusement for the man, 
like Sir James Delvin, who, by desperate enterprises, 
can at last carry the fortification of an exclusive 
London drawing-room, than for those like Leaming- 
ton and Harrow, who, having every door open to 
them, scarcely care to walk in. I have been at nine 
parties this week without knowing the hostess, and 
three of them without even an introduction. Many 
well-dressed young men go about during a whole 
season on the same enterprising plan, which it only 
takes a little moral courage to begin.’ 

“¢Or immoral courage,’ suggested Laura, in an 
under tone, 

“«* 7 merely bowed to the first turban and diamond- 
necklace I saw near the door, trusting the hospitable 
hostess would suppose one of her friends had brought 
me ; but really, at very large parties, people have no 
more actual association together than the wax figures 
at Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. 1 saw very fine 
dresses, and some pretty faces, but came away without 
having gained one more idea than I should have done 
among the wax dolls in Baker Street, which have one 
advantage to a stranger, in being ticketed with their 
names. I am surprised, Lady Graham, at your pro- 
fessing to be but slightly acquainted with your old 
friend Her Grace of Brechin, for 1 fancied you were 
quite admitted now into the set of ‘fast ladies.’ 
Have you had a quarrel? I thought you always 
liked or hated everybody, as I do, with a vengeance.’ 

“Lady Graham started visibly while Sir Fitzroy 
emphatically pronounced the last word, and added, in 
a bland, polite voice, but with a most sinister look, 
‘ We shall both get on in the most exclusive society 
like a railroad. By the way, whether do you think 
morning calls or railroad calls the most inconvenient 
and troublesome? For my own part, if the share 
market continue to fall as it has done to-day, I shall 
have to become a stoker myself.’ 

“¢ With that red face, he looks very like one,’ 
whispered Charlotte to Laura, glancing indignantly at 
the Baronet; while Lady Graham dismissed him with 
a very stately never-wish-to-meet-again bow. ‘ Sir 
Fitzroy looks very odd and excited to-day. If any 
one be insane, it certainly is himself, and he deserves 
to be suspected as the only possible excuse for his 
outrage on Lord Edenthorpe.’ 

“© Yes,’ added Laura, while Lady Graham sank 
back in the carriage, absorbed in evidently very agi- 
tating thought. ‘Those, like Sir Fitzroy, who sow 
thistles in a neighbour's field, often find the seed 
blown into their own.’” 

The bursting of the bubble, as in The Golden Calf, 
brings out the dénouement, and the disastrous conse 
quences of the gambling and swindling are depicted 
(they could not be exaggerated beyond realities !) in 
both cases. 








SLAVE TRADE. AND SLAVERY. 


A Voyage to the Slave Coasts of West and East 
Africa. By the Rev. P. G. Hill, R.N. Gilpin. 


Tuts small publication appears to be a sort of 
appendage to the author’s Fifty Days on board a 
Slave Vessel, and furnishes some supplemental notices 
of slavery and slaving, which possess an interest as 
the observations of an intelligent eye witness. On 
this account we pay it more attention than its bulk 
might seem to demand, and we trust our readers 
will follow us con amore, or con horore, through the 
matters we are tempted to cite from its relations. 

Mr. Hill sailed with Captain C. Eden in the 
Winchester, of fifty guns, February, 1844, and was 
for a while on Benguela, West coast of Africa, and 
Quicumbo; and afterwards in the Mozambique 
Channel, and other seas, where the slave traffic was 
carried on. Much that he describes may be passed 





knows the Duchess whether she might request ad- 





over without loss, for common incidents, though of 





personal, are not of public consequence, and the 
experiences of a naval, are not quite so graphic as 
those of a gaol chaplain. Yet we may copy one 
passage :— 

‘* Owing to the close communication and familiar 
intercourse between him and many members of his 
flock, any casual allusion which the preacher may 
make, bearing personal application to an individual, 
will wear more the appearance of design than in a 
similar case on shore. A brother chaplain told me, 
that having taken as his text (Luke xvi. 2) ‘ How is 
it that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward ;’ 
the mess-steward, who had afforded some grounds for 
complaint, applied the words so literally to his own 
case, as to beg earnestly for the remission of the 
sentence. An officer, on my giving an exposition of 
the parable of the sower, took occasion to tell me, 
that though he admitted the justice of the description, 
he must say that he thought it rather too pointed at 
himself. If the application of his sermons be liable 
to appear more pointed at individual hearers, the 
clergyman, in return, is subject to hear more direct 
comments on his discourses from naval critics than 
usually reach the ears of his brethren on land from 
the members of their congregation, The captain of 
a frigate in which I was a passenger to England, 
having very kindly requested the chaplain’s company 
in his cabin, to thank him for his ‘excellent discourse,’ 
concluded his praises by that which he evidently 
considered the highest commendation in his power to 
bestow—‘ that it was exactly such a sermon as he 
should have preached himself on the same subject.’ ” 

But to the principal business :— 

“ Scarcely any principle involving important con- 
sequences has been, in modern times, so long and so 
widely acted on, as the belief in the efficacy of our 
cruising system to attain the object proposed by it in 
the suppression of the African slave-trade. 

“Yet, whoever will but cast an eye on the map of 
the African continent, at the long extent of coast, from 
Sierra Leone to Benguela, on the west; and, on the 
east, from Delagoa Bay to Zanzibar, may judge for 
himself on the practicability of effectually blockading 
so vast a tract. An armed force may, indeed, easily, 
by checking the traffic at oue place, cause it to break 
out with increased activity at another. But the 
project of blockading two sides of the African continent, 
almost any point of which may, on occasion, furnish 
a slave-cargo, is one of the wildest absurdities which 
could be seriously entertained by a sane mind. It 
appears, from the best documentary evidence, that 
the proportion of negroes rescued from slave-vessels 
does not amount to five in the hundred of the numbers 
yearly carried from the coasts of Africa. And, respect- 
ing even those vessels which are seized, it is a very 
significant circumstance that, in most cases, they 
appear to have fallen into the way of our cruisers 
merely through some slight unlooked-for accident. 
Yet there are still persons who insist on the efficacy 
of the present system for the suppression of the slave- 
trade ! 

“On one particular, indeed, there seems to exist 
little difference of opinion. ‘The aggravated horrors 
which that system has added to the character ‘of the 
slave-trade, few have been hardy enough to call in 
doubt. All testimony on the subject establishes the 
fact that the atrocities inflicted on the wretched 
victims of the traffic have, in consequence of its 
attempted suppression, increased to an unbounded 
extent.” 

This is a sad reflection, and a wretched return for 
all our sacrifices ; but Mr. Hill is firm in his opinions, 
and declares :— 

“The Anti-Slavery cause may appear to have 
declined in public credit, through the distrust enter- 
tained of some who have been forward to connect 
their names with it,in order to promote party-interests, 
or to serve pclitical purposes. Men who carry 
measures against slavery for the object of gaining 
popular favour will be equally ready, with the same 
object, when circumstances change, to propose 
measures tending to rivet the chains of the slave. 





The most uncompromising opponents to the African 
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slave-trade must, however, allow, that no armed force 
on the coast of Africa can combat the traffic at 


advantage. It may be doomed to receive its death- 
blow on the shores of Cuba and Brazil.” 

It matters little, except for the sake of devising a 
remedy, what the cause or causes are—the miseries 
endured are dreadful to think upon. Three vessels, 
all full of slaves, were captured near the port of 
Benguela, and “Captain Broke, of the ‘ Thunderbolt,’ 
having received three hundred of the negroes on 
board his own ship, took his prizes in tow till within 
six hundred miles of the Cape of Good Hope, when 
a storm compelled them to part company. ‘The two 
larger of the three slave vessels, after suffering much 
from the weather, succeeded in reaching the Cape; 
but the third, a schooner of thirty tons, unable to 
beat thither, bore up for St. Helena, and arrived at 
the island on the 27th of January, having ninety-one 
negroes on board. Her hull lies broken up on the 
beach. ‘The officer who had charge of her informs 
me that her slave-deck was only eighteen inches in 
height. The survivors of her wretched cargo, now 
reduced in number to forty-nine, have been transferred 
to the small vessel in which I saw them, belonging 
to the colony of St. Helena. On mounting the deck, 
I found twenty-three males and ten females, well 
clothed and seated at their meal of rice and meat. 
Fifteen lay below, sick, and one dead on the deck. 
None of the party have been yet allowed to land on 
the island, where, if set free, it is but too probable 
that they would but add to the number of those 
liberated Africans who lead here, in miserable hovels 
or in caves of the rock, lives as heathenish and gross 
as they could have passed in the barbarous countries 
whence they were taken; often selling their wives to 
one another for afew shillings or a few fish, The 
most respectable inhabitants of St. Helena suffer 
severely in their household establishments from the 
snare thus set before their domestic African servants, 
whom the contagious example of their countrymen 
seldom fails to draw into the same evil and abandoned 
course of life. . - : 

“The barge of the ‘ Cleopatra,’ just returned from 
a trip up the river to the town of Quilimane, brings 
report of two shocking events which have lately 
occurred, in connexion with the slave trade on this 
coast ; disasters in which the furies of fire and flood 
have been let loose, to add to the ordinary horrors of 
the traffic. At Luabo, on the mouth of the Zambesi, 
a few leagues to the south of Quilimane, several 
hundred slaves, confined in a barracoon, awaited an 
opportunity of embarkation, when one of their number, 
having effected his escape, in the rage of frenzy or of 
despair, fired the thatched roof of the building which 
enclosed the rest, all of whom were consumed by the 
flames. The other recent catastrophe is equally 
tragical. The captain of the ‘Julia,’ a vessel which 
sailed lately from Quilimane, with a cargo of seven 
hundred slaves, having just returned to this port, in 
a small boat, reports that his vessel struck on the 
Bassas da India, low rocks near the middle of the 
Mozambique channel, where all on board, except 
himself and two of his crew, perished in the waves. 

“On my expressing pity for the sad fate of the 
poor burnt and shipwrecked negroes, a Prussian 
naturalist, who came off from the town of Quilimane 
in the barge of the ‘ Cleopatra,’ remarked, that there 
was less to be pitied in their sufferings than in those 
of the smallest number of Europeans; since negroes, 
he asserted, have not the same feelings as white men. 
IT pointed out to him the divine authority which 
admits no sneh distinction in the relative value of 
human life, in the general declaration : ‘at the hand 
of every man’s brother will I reqnire the life of man.’ 
This authority seemed, however, to have little weight 
with him to whom T addressed myself. Another 
person of my acquaintance, who had spent some | 
months among the slave dealers of the Mozambique | 
coast, once assured me that the negro is deficient 
even in sensibility to bodily pain, such as belongs to 
the lower animals : attesting, as a proof of his doctrine, 
the case of a black man, who underwent an amputa- 





tion, during which, my narrator alleged, ‘the knife 


of the surgeon seemed to be cutting into dead flesh,’ ” | 





There is a remarkable statement relative to Slavery 
in the United States :— 

“ Since (Mr. Hill says) the business of breeding 
slaves for the home market forms, avowedly, the most 
important branch of industry in several States of the 
Union, charity can attribute the forwardness of 
America to declare the foreign slave-trade to be 
‘piracy,’ to no purer motive than that of securing 
and increasing the profits of her own internal slave- 
trade.* A friend of mine once remarked to an 
American who employed about five hundred negroes 
on his sugar-works, that there appeared no women 
among them. He replied, in a spirit of pecuniary 
calculation common among his class, ‘I find it 
cheaper to buy than to breed.’ 

“Among the most repulsive features peculiar to 
American traffic in slaves is the custom of mutilations 
and brandings, employed to provide for the readier 
detection of fugitives ; while the horrid system, with 
all its aggravations, is rendered still more shocking 
by the impiety of seeking an authority for it from the 
word of God. Even its professed ministers+ are, in 
America, among the foremost to pervert that holy 
word to serve the purposes of the slave-dealer, and 
lend their sanction to the prohibition of religious 
instruction to the slave.” 

These specimens will suffice for a book of less 
than fifty pages, and so we take our leave.{ 








ANNUALS. 


The Court Album. Engraved by the best Artists 

from Drawings by John Hayter. Bogue. 
Tuts publication appears to be intended as the suc- 
cessor of the (often miscalled) Book of Beauty, and 
contains fourteen portraits of “the Female Aristo- 
cracy,” engraved in a slight and free style, and nearly 
all more beautiful than angels, with splendid or loving 
eyes, and delightful ringlets, and delightful necks on 
which to float them. A fine feeling for art, graceful- 
ness, and taste are the characteristics of this gallery, 
we must not say of “Vanity Fair,” as Thackeray would 
do, but of the most charming representatives of the 
British female branch of Caucasian loveliness. As 
for the quasi literary appendices, the less we say the 
better. They seem little to the purpose, and unsatis- 
factory to those who may seek for information re- 
specting the originals of the portraits. The writer 
indeed is apparently too unpractised with the pen, or 
too careless for the task. ‘Thus she writes on Miss 
Ogilvy,—* The name of Ogilvy may be traced so far 
backwards—long after (meaning before) many names 
which have been linked to titles of nobility are lost 
amid the clouds of tradition.” ‘This is poor work, 
and the volume must depend on its handsome pictures 
and elegant binding, which are enough to make a 
drawing-room or boudoir-table favourite. 


The Keepsake. 1850. Edited by the late Countess 
of Blessington. Engravings under the superin- 
tendence of F. A. Heath. Bogue. 

WE can hardly understand how there can be more of 

Lady Blessington’s editing in this year's Keepsake, 

than may consist with some of her writing and some 

of the contributions of her associates of former years, 
which had been left over in making up these volumes. 

At any rate we must think that the palmy days of 

“ beautified” Annuals has been passing and has passed 

away. They are but the shadows of what they were 





* “¢The spectacle of a chained coffle of human beings 
excites little more attention than a drove of sheep or swine. 
Those who are transported down the Mississippi river are 
stowed away inthe decks of steam- boats, frequently chained. 
Those who are driven down by land travel from two hundred 
to one thousand miles a-foot, through Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi. They sometimes carry heavy chains the 
whole distance.’— American ‘ Anti-Slavery Manual.” 

+ “ Ata public meeting at Orangeburgh, South Carolina, 
on the 2Ist July, 1836, the Rev. J. C. Postell, a member of 
the South Carolinian Methodist Conference, read an address, 
of which the following is an extract :—‘ From what has been 
premised, the following conclusions result—Ist. That slavery 
is a judicial visitation ; 2nd. That it is not a moral evil; 
3rd. That it is supported bythe Bible. So far from being a 
moral evil, it is a merciful visitation. ‘It isthe Lord’s doing, 
and marvellous in our eyes.’ ” 

¢ The Parliamentary Report on the Slave Trade has just 
been promulgated, and, it will be seen, falls in closely with 
the author’s view of the subject.—Eb. L. G 








when the most liberal expenditure was bestowed upon 
numerous and excellent productions of art, executed 
in a superior style, and to tempt authors of great 
reputation to contribute (it must be owned seldom 
very wonderfully) to their literary variety. By and 
by this system was relinquished; and by degress ye 
missed a plate or two, found two or three of inferior 
quality, and discovered that the literature had lost the 
originality, such as it possessed, and was now in great 
measure begged, borrowed, or stolen. The ranks of 
Annuals were consequently thinned; and all we cay 
conscientiously say for 1850 is, that as they are few, 
they may still possess sufficient attractions to recom. 
mend them as Christmas gifts and affectionate souve- 
nirs. 

In the Keepsake are twelve plates ; some of them 
very pretty and some indifferent. A like character 
and proportion reign in the poetry and prose. It 
begins with some (we suppose intended for 
“ nonsense”) verses on a sweet portrait of Mrs, 
Horace Marryat and child, in which the writer 
professeth :— 

“ Even while I gaze upon this pictured page, 
A breath of Summer, and a voice of Spring, 
Around the prison-casement seem to sing, 
Where 1 lie looking forth towards coming age!” 

Under the signature V., poetry (?) of the same 
sort is introduced. Itis called “ Parting Words,” and 
runs :— 

“ When I am far from hence, and thou alone 
In woods and meadows we have wandered through, 
Seek not the spots we loved, LIKE some that strew 
The faded body when its life is flown.” 

But on the whole we think it will be as well to 
dispense with criticism. ‘There is a touching poem 
by Barry Cornwall, a good tale by Mr, Bernall, an 
Trish story by Mrs. Hall, a lively sketch (alas!) by 
Lady Blessington, some graceful lines by Miss Power, 
and various meritorious contributions by Mrs, Abdy, 
Camilla Toulmin, Florence Wilson, Mrs. Romer, 
Calder Campbell, and others, known to readers as 
Experts in this class of writing, which can aspire no 
higher than to amuse the vacant minutes of leisure 
life. 

As samples of the priuts, we would contrast Lady 
Laura, by A. Bouvier, with an arm nearly twice as 
long as it ought to be, with the Quarrel, by M. Wood,* 
a smart and appropriate embellishment for such 
publications. Indeed, we are getting rather fatigued 
with the constant repetitions of languishing, amorous- 
looking women which fill so many productions cou- 
nected with the press. From Landseer, and others, 
“every dog has had his day,” and after the run on 
the soft, voluptuous ladies, it is time the public should 
have some changes of subject. 


The Ladies’ Almanack for 1850, 
IssuED from the Lady’s Newspaper office, seems 
entirely to deserve its title, and to be just such a 
annual as Jady-mothers, lady-daughters, lady house- 
keepers, and lady-workers, to beguile the idle time, 
might wish for its utility in the family, the garden, 
and the sundry occupations of old and young. 





THE LATE LAUREATE. 
The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Southey. 
(Second notice.) 

In our introductory notice of the Life, &e., of Southey 
we selected the qnaint biographies of some of his 
early associates, and resume our examples with an- 
other sample :— ' 

“When he was at Cambridge, he used to - 
orders to his gyp by blowing a French horn, and be 
had a tune for every specific command, which the gy? 
was trained to understand, till so noisy and un 
academical a practice was forbidden, There he rat 
wild, and contracted debts in all imaginable ways 
which his father, the most indulgent of fathers, agail 
and again discharged. These habits clung 1 hin 
after he had left college. On the last occasiol, 
where his conduct had been deeply culpable, = 
large sum had been paid for him, Mr. —— did 0 

* Evening, by Dietricy, is another of the most favourable 
specimens, 
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utter a single reproach, but in the most affectionate 
manner entreated him to put away all painful thoughts 
of the past, aud look upon himself as if he were only 
now beginning life. ‘Ihe poor fellow could not bear 
his father’s kindness, and knowing, perhaps, too 
surely, that he could not trust his own resolutions to 
amend his life, he blew out bis own brains. 

“J had not seen him for several years before his 
death. When we were boys, I admired him for his 
wit, his hilarity, his open, generous temper, and his 
countenance, which might better be called radiant 
than described by any other epithet: but there was 
something which precluded all desire of intimacy. 
If we had been thrown together in youth, there would 
have been an intellectual attraction between us; but 
intellect alone has never been the basis of my friend- 
ships, except in a single instance, and that instance 
proved the sandiness of such a foundation. Yet we 
liked each other; and I never think of him without 
ahope, or rather a belief, an inward and sure per- 
suasion, that there is more mercy in store for human 
frailty than even the most liberal creed has authorized 
us to assert.” 

We have referred to a girls’ school in those days: 
now for a boys’ ditto :— 

“His school was declining. He was about fifty 
years of age; and having lost his first wife, had 
married one of his maids, who took to drinking; the 
house, therefore, was in disorder; the servants were 
allowed to take their own course, and the boys were 
sadly neglected. In every thing which relates to 
personal cleanliness, they were left to the care of 
themselves. I had a profusion of curly hair: just 
before the holidays, it was thought proper to examine 
into the state of its population, which was found 
to be prodigiously great; my head, therefore, was 
plastered with soap, and in that condition 1 was sent 
home, with such sores in consequence of long neglect, 
that my mother wept at seeing them. 

“Our morning ablutions, to the entire saving of 
all materials, were performed in a little stream which 
ran through the barton, and in its ordinary state 
was hardly more than ankle deep. We had porridge 
for breakfast in winter, bread and milk in summer. 
My taste was better than my appetite; the green 
leeks in this uncleanly broth gave me a dislike to 
that plant, which I retain to this day (St. David 
forgive me!), and if it were swimming with fat, as it 
usually was, I could better fast till the hour of dinner 
than do violence to my stomach by foreing down the 
greasy and offensive mixture.” 

This was a Do-the-boys Hall; and farther on, we 
are told (let none of our boy-friend readers read it) :— 

“One very odd amusement, which I never saw 
orheard of elsewhere, was greatly in vogue at this 
school. It was performed with snail shells, by 
Placing them against each other, point to point, and 
Pressing till the one was broken in, or sometimes both. 

This was called conquering; and the shell which 
remained unhurt, acquired esteem and value in pro- 
Portion to the number over which it had triumphed, 
maccurate account being kept. A great conqueror 
Was prodigiously prized and coveted, so much so indeed, 
that two of this description would seldom have been 
brought to contest the palm, if both possessors had 
not been goaded to it by reproaches and taunts. The 
Wetor had the number of its opponents added to its 
own; thus when one conqueror of fifty conquered 
another which had been as often victorious, it became 
conqueror of an hundred and one. ‘Yet even in this, 
Tepttation was sometimes obtained upon false 
Pretences, I found a boy one day, who had fallen in 
With a great number of young snails, so recently 
hatched that the shells were still transparent, and he 
Was besmearing his fingers by crushing these poor 
creattres one after another against his conqueror, 
counting away with the greatest satisfaction at his 
Work. He was a good-natured boy, so that I, who 
had been bred up to have a sense of humanity, 
ventured to express some compassion for the snails, 
and to suggest that he might as well count them 
lay them aside unhurt. He hesitated, and 
seemed inclined to assent till it struck him as a 
polnt of honour, or of conscience, and then he 








resolutely said, no! that would not do, for he 
could not then fairly say he had conquered them. 
There is a surprising difference of strength in these 
shells, and that not depending upon the size or species; 
I mean, whether yellow, brown, or striped. It might 
partly be estimated by the appearance of the point, 
or top (I do not know what better term to use): the 
Strong ones were usually clear and glossy there, and 
white if the shell were of the large, coarse, mottled 
brown kind. ‘The top was then said to be petrified ; and 
a good conqueror of this description would triumph 
for weeks or months. I remember that one of the 
greatest heroes bore evident marks of having once 
been conquered. It had been thrown away in some 
lucky situation, where the poor tenant had leisure to 
repair his habitation, or rather where the restorative 
power of nature repaired it for him, and the wall was 
thus made stronger than it had been before the 
breach, by an arch of new masonry below. But 
in general I should think the resisting power of 
the shell depended upon the geometrical nicety of 
its form. 
* * * 

“ My chief amusement was in the garden, where I 
found endless entertainment in the flowers and in 
observing insects. I had little propensity to any 
boyish sports, and less expertness in them. My uncles 
Edward and William used to reproach me with this 
sometimes, saying they never saw such a boy. One 
schoolboy’s art, however, they taught me, which I 
have never read of, nor seen practised elsewhere ; it 
was that of converting a marble into a black witch, 
and thereby making it lucky. You know that if a 
marble be put in the fire, it makes a good detonating 
ball. I have sacrificed many a one so, to frighten the 
cook. But if the marble be wrapt up in brown 
paper (perhaps any paper may answer the purpose 
as well) with some suet or dripping round about 
it, it will not explode while the fat is burning, 
and when you take it out of the grate it is as black 
as jet. 

a . * * 

“ My grandmother died in 1782, and either in the 
latter end of that year, or the ensuing January, I 
was placed at poor old Williams's, whom, as that 
expression indicates, I remember with feelings of 
good will. I had commenced poet before this, at 
how early an age I cannot call to mind; but I 
very well recollect that my first composition, both 
in manner and sentiment, might have been deemed 
a very hopeful imitation of the Bellman’s verses. 
The discovery, however, that I could write rhymes 
gave me great pleasure, which was in no slight 
degree heightened when I perceived that my mother 
was not only pleased with what I had produced, 
but proud of it. Miss Tyler had intended, as 
far as she was concerned, to give me a systematic 
education, and for this purpose (as she afterwards told 
me) purchased a translation of Rousseau’s ‘ Emilius,’ 
That system being happily even more impracticable 
than Mr. Edgeworth’s, | was lucky enough to escape 
from any experiment of this kind, and there good 
fortune provided for me better than any method 
could have done. Nothing could be more propitious 
for me, considering my aptitudes and tendency of 
mind, than Miss Tyler's predilection, I might almost 
call it passion, for the theatre. Owing to this, 
Shakespere was in my hands as soon as I could read; 
and it was long before I had any other knowledge of 
the history of England than what I gathered from 
his plays. Indeed, when first I read the plain matter 
of fact, the difference which appeared then puzzled 
and did not please me; and for some time I preferred 
Shakespere’s authority to the historian’s. 

“Tt is curious that ‘ Titus Andronicus’ was at first 
my favourite play; partly, I suppose, because there 
was nothing in the characters above my comprehen- 
sion; but the chief reason must have been that tales 
of horror make a deep impression upon children, as 
they do upon the vulgar, for whom, as their ballads 
prove, no tragedy can be too bloody—they excite 
astonishment rather than pity. I went through 
Beaumont and Fletcher also, before I was eight years 





old; circumstances enable me to recollect the time 


accurately. Beaumont and T[letcher were great 
theatrical names, and therefore there was no scruple 
about letting me peruse their works. What harm, 
indeed, could they do me at that age? I read them 
merely for the interest which the stories afforded, 
and understood the worse parts as little as I did 
the better. But I acquired imperceptibly from 
such reading familiarity with the diction, and ear 
for the blank verse of our great masters. In general 
I gave myself no trouble with what I did not under- 
stand; the story was intelligible, and that was 
enough. But the knight of the Burning Pestle 
perplexed me terribly; burlesque of this kind is the 
last thing that a child can comprehend. It set me 
longing, however, for ‘ Palmerin of England,’ and that 
longing was never gratified till 1 read it in the 
original Portuguese. My favourite play upon the 
stage was ‘ Cymbeline,’ and next to that,‘ As you like 
it” They are both romantic dramas; and no one 
had ever a more decided turn for music, or for numbers, 
than I had for romance. - “ 

“There are examples of the very humblest and 
meanest rhymesters, who nevertheless felt themselves 
raised above their companions, because they could 
rhyme. I have been acquainted with poets in every 
intermediate degree between Jones and Wordsworth ; 
and their conceit has almost uniformly been precisely 
in an inverse proportion to their capacity, When this 
conceit acts upon low and vulgar ignorance, it pro- 
duces direct craziness, as in the instances of which 
I have been Speaking. In the lower ranks of middle 
life I have seen it, without amounting to insanity, 
assume a form of such extravagant vanity that the 
examples which have occurred within my own obser- 
vation, would be deemed incredible if brought forward 
in a farce.—Of these in due time. There is another 
more curious manifestation of the same folly, which 
I do not remember ever to have seen noticed; but 
which is well worthy of critical observation, because 
it shows in its full extent, and therefore in puris 
naturalibus, a fault which is found in by much the 
greater part of modern poetry—the use of words 
which have no signification where they are used, or 
which, if they mean anything, mean nonsense—the 
substitution of sound for sense. I could show you 
passage after passage in contemporary writers—the 
most popular writers, and some of them the most 
popular passages in their works, which when criti- 
cally, that is to say, strictly but justly, examined, are 
as absolutely nonsensical as the description of a 
moonlight night in Pope's Homer. Pope himself 
intended that for a fine description, and did not per- 
ceive that it was as absurd as his own ‘ Song by a 
Person of Quality.’ Now, there have been writers 
who have possessed the talent of stringing together 
couplet after couplet in sonorous verse, without any 
connexion and without any meaning, or anything 
like a meaning; und yet they have had all the enjoy- 
ment of writing poetry, have supposed that this 
actually was poetry, and published it as such. I 
know a man who has done this, who made me a 
present of his poem; yet he is very far from being a 
fool: on the contrary, he is a lively pleasant com- 
panion, and his talents in conversation are consider- 
ably above par. ‘The most perfect specimen I ever 
saw of such verses was a poem called ‘The Shep- 
herd’s Farewell,’ printed in quarto, some five-and- 
thirty years ago. Coleridge once had an imperfect 
copy of it. I forget the author’s name; but when I 
was first at Lisbon, I found out that he was a school- 
master, and that poor Paul Berthon had been one of 
his pupils. Men of very inferior power may imitate 
the manner of good writers with great success ; as, 
for example, the two Smiths have done ; but I do not 
believe that any imitative talent could produce genuine 
nonsense verses, like those of ‘The Shepherd’s 
Farewell.’ The intention of writing nonsensically 
would appear, and betray the purport of the writer. 
Pure, involuntary, unconscious nonsense, 1S inimit- 
able by any effort of sense. ’ 

“ Such writers as these, if they were cross-examined, 
would be found to imagine that they composed under 
the real influence of poetical inspiration; and were 
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them, I am persuaded that he would not find it dif- 


ficult to make him believe in the Muses. In fact, 
when this soul of conceit is in action, the man is 
fairly beside himself. An innate self-produced in- 
ebriety possesses him ; he abandons himself to it, and 
while the fit lasts is as mad as a March hare. The 
madness is not permanent; because such inspiration, 
according to received opinion, only comes on when 
the rhymester is engaged in his vocation. And well 
it is when it shows itself in rhyme; for the case is 
very different with him who has the gift of uttering 
prose with the same fluency, and the same contempt 
of reason. He in good earnest sets up for an inspired 
messenger ; he has received a call; and there are not 
only sects, but societies, in this country ready to 
accredit him, and take him into employ, and send 
him forth with a roving commission, through towns 
and villages, to infect others with the most infectious 
ofall forms of madness, disturb the peace of families, 
and prepare the way for another attempt to over- 
throw the Established Church—another struggle, 
which will shake these kingdoms to their centre.” 

And there are many curious little remarks for ever 
occurring, which show the extent of miscellaneous 
reading through which Southey ran in his long 
literary career. Thus we are told, as a superstitious 
belief, that no bastard can span his own wrist; and 
close by it the annexed instructive early school 
anecdote :— 

“One morning, upon entering the school a few 
minutes before the master made his appearance, 
some half dozen of them beset me, and demanded 
whether I, with all my learning, could tell what the 
letters i.e. stood for. The question was proposed in 
the taunting tone of expected triumph, which I should 
well have liked to disappoint. But when I answered 
that I supposed it was for John the Evangelist, the 
unlucky guess taught me never again to be ashamed 
of acknowledging myself ignorant of what I really 
did not know. 1t was an useful lesson, especially as 
I was fortunate enough to perceive, early in life, that 
there were very many subjects of which I must of 
necessity be so.” 

Southey tells us he had an utter abhorrence of 
learning to dance, an amusement for which the 
generality of boys, and all girls, have almost a 
passion. But his youthful mind was led to other 
measures, and he soon took those steps which showed 
that Muses, other than Terpsichore, were to be his 
mistresses and guides. Of this we shall make a 
separate chapter, and meanwhile close with a notice 
of a contemporary whose writings, rhyming to his 
name, were said to be 


“ At war with truth, reason and facts all.” 


Miss Tylor was looking out for a house at Bristol, 
and the author states :— 

“Mrs. Wraxall, the widow of a lawyer, had 
heard, I know not how, that I was a promising boy, 
very much addicted to books, and she sent to my 
mother, requesting that I might drink tea with her 
one evening ‘The old lady was mad as a March 
hare after a religious fashion. Her behaviour to me 
was very kind; but as soon as tea was over, she bade 
me kneel down, and down she knelt herself, and 
prayed for me by the hour, to my awful astonishment. 
When this was done, she gave me a little book 
called ‘Early Piety,’ and a coarse edition of the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and said she was going to leave 
Bristol. It struck me immediately that the house which 
she was about to quit was such a one as my aunt 
wanted. I said so; and Mrs. Wraxall immediately 
answered, ‘Tell her that if she likes it, she shall 
have the remainder of my lease.” The matter was 
settled in a few days, for this was an advantageous 
offer. The house at that time would have been cheap 
at 20/. a year, and there was an unexpired term of 
five years upon it at only 11/. This old lady was 
mother to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who had been bred 
up, and perhaps born, in that habitation.” 

We need bardly point to the pith of the incidental 
Qbservations scattered through these lively sketches: 
there are apothegms and axioms deserving of being 
collected into a little separate volume of Wisdom. 








ENGLISH VIEW OF FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Captain Chamier’s Review of the French Revolution 
of 1848. 
(Second notice.) 
PROCEEDING with his narration of the events follow- 
ing in such rapid succession the outbreak of the in- 
sarrection, helped on by imbecility and treachery, 
Captain Chamier graphically describes the King’s 
flight. And we read :— 

“It is impossible to do justice to the devotedness 
of M. Pertuis, General de Rumigny, and the other 
gentlemen who attended the king to the last: they 
did their respective duties like firm friends and gene- 
rous and devoted subjects. Had othersin Paris, who 
pretended the deepest obligations, raised their voices 
and their arms in his defence, the ignoble flight here 
recorded would never have occurred. Certainly the 
annals of history can scarcely parallel a crown so 
lost, without even a struggle,—a flight so ignomi- 
nious and disgraceful,—a nation so disloyal,—a panic 
so universal,—a king so disguised,—or a people so 
treacherous. 

“The Duchess d’Orleans was scarcely clear of the 
threshold of the Tuileries, before the mob, having 
forced their unopposed way by the Place du Carousel, 
broke into the sanctuary of royalty. Some few armed 
themselves from the piles of muskets now deserted 
by the soldiers ; but the generality made a rush at the 
palace, mounted the great staircase, and began the 
grand scene of destruction which ensued. We, who 
were eye-witnesses of what we relate, can safely vouch 
for the truth of all that follows. 

“Directly the people were in possession of the 
palace a sudden change came over them: it appeared 
no longer a dangerous revolution, but a masquerade. 
Some of the sovereign-people, for they soon usurped 
that appellation, placed themselves as sentinels, having 
apparently tasted the contents of the cellars before 
they mounted guard. ‘ Entrez, Messieurs,’ said one, 
‘ entrez, vous n'avez pas besoin dune carte dadmis- 
sion; and crowds, succeeding crowds, invaded the 
palace. Some sat down to finish the breakfast which 
the royal family had left ; others rushed to the private 
apartments, from the windows of which came a 
regular snow-storm of paper. These were shreds of 
valuable records, destroyed without being read, and 
thrown not by handfuls but basketfuls into the in- 
closed garden which fronts the palace. 

“ Whilst this scene of destruction was going on in 
the second story of the Tuileries, the cellars invited 
many spirited Republicans to a Bacchanalian revelry. 
‘Ah que le vin est bon? we heard; ‘et le cham- 
pagne /’ shouted another ; ‘ au diable le vin,’ cried a 
third, already a king in idea, and reeling under the 
property of royalty, and declaring with a becoming 
oath, that ‘the brandy was good, but the rhum excel- 
lent.’ The reader need not imagine that each of these 
self-invited guests required a cork-screw; nor need 
they believe that the old command of ‘eat fair but 
pocket none,’ was strictly adhered to. We saw many 
heavily laden with bottles forsake the cellar for their 
homes, no doubt to return and continue this trading 
voyage. 

“ The god of mischief presided at this unhallowed 
orgie. The valuable china was broken to atoms, not 
a plate remained entire; never was destruction more 
rapid or more certain. All the collection of Sévres, 
valuable as chef d’ceuvres of art, were smashed, and 
the noise of one tremendous crash only provoked 
another. In the rooms of state destruction necessarily 
followed the admission of the sovereign people, who 
took possession of their palace with rather confused 
ideas. The bedroom of the queen soon became the 
resort of one or two of those ladies who are fore- 
most in a masked ball or a Parisian émeute ; we 
cannot repeat what passed in that chamber: it appears 
that the precincts of royalty added a charm to licen- 
tiousness. 

“ Whilst the interior of the palace presented this 
extraordinary scene of ruin and riot, destruction and 
prostitution, the exterior was not without its masque- 
rades. The scene cannot be more aptly compared 
than to atree attacked by wasps. On the summit of 








the palace, where the flag flies, about a dozen mey 
were screaming and shouting, and going through fan. 
tastic attitudes, the results of long apprenticeship jn 
those semaphorical exhibitions so conspicuous jy 
French gesticulation ; legs and arms seemed doing the 
work of the telegraph. Hundreds crawled over the 
roof, some sliding down, some clambering up. 

“ On a parapet fronting the garden, there walked jp 
most majestic and solemn step a man—a sovereign— 
dressed up in robes which, from the short distance, 
appeared to us as really robes of state; he held in his 
hand a most uncommon sceptre, a broomstick, and 
was followed by a regular gamin de Paris, who bore 
his train. The king, in all his mimic pride, walked 
with great stateliness and steadiness, whilst the traip. 
bearer, at every step, raised the train, and made a 
semblance of performing a very familiar act, known 
most to cheats, swindlers, and cowards ; certainly, if 
it is as Hudibras says, ‘just on the spot where 
honour’s placed,’ his Majesty must have felt the 
plebeian foot most uncomfortably: it was a sad satire 
on royalty, and performed in a palace. Those who 
witnessed this curious scene, which certainly lasted 
half an hour, were convulsed with laughter. 

“ Another facetious fellow possessed liimself of the 
Prince de Joinville’s hookah, and although the day 
was not well warmed, threw himself in a reclining 
position in the gardens, whilst a little boy kept bowing 
and pretending to light the pipe, which had evidently 
fallen into strange hands. The gardens rang with 
shouts of laughter, and but for the hundreds who 
crawled over the palace, the destruction visible from 
the windows, the loud smash, and the hum of a thou. 
sand voices, with the occasional discharge of fire-arms, 
no one would think that a king had been dethroned, 
and a nation ruined. It was much more like a mas- 
querade scene. It must not be thought from the 
foregoing that all were bent on mischief; many gave 
up all revolutionary feelings for amusements, while 
others endeavoured to stop the strong tide of destrue- 
tion. A crucifix was borne in true religious pomp 
from the palace to the church of St. Roch, the crowd 
uncovering their heads and bowing as it passed along. 
Others seized a bonnet, believed to belong to the queen, 
and carrying it through the streets, danced like our 
chimney-sweepers on the first of May: others again, 
bundled the throne disrespectfully from the windows, 
and followed by an immense crowd, took it to thePlace 
de la Bastille, where it was burnt.” 

Soon after, “it was too aristocratic to ride, and 
many gentlemen considered a great coat a dangerous 
covering, as it was not fraternal for one man to wear 
two coats, whilst equality shivered in a blouse. The 
only persons who thrived were the packers ; opposite 
their establishments the trottoir was not available. 
The once great and happy seemed now particularly 
small and sorrowful; no one thought of remedying 
the evil, the only chance was to guide the storm, or 
entice it, as warmth does a current of air, into a new 
direction. A thousand tongues bellowed forth a thou- 
sand newspapers ; every man seemed to have set up 
for himself in the news line, and those who could 
not afford the luxury of the lies, for not one, from the 
Débats to the Lampion, wrote one word of truth, 
looked over, or fraternally shared the news with his 
neighbours. The people collected in various knois, 
and any person joined in the conversation; if three 
friends met and talked, the sound drew around them 
strangers, who quietly and very orderly mingled in 
the debate. 

“Tt was a strange sight! Four days lad as com 
pletely changed Paris as if a general bankruptcy dad 
arrived: many who, previous to the twenty-fourth of 
February, could have commanded any sum of money; 
now found themselves without a farthing, and 0 
borrow was not an easy method of getting supplies. 

“Some began to apprehend starvation, others § 
violent re-action. Others again had not lost the 
apprehension of a reign of terror, and at night the 
whole city seemed to have emptied its contents of it 
habitants on the Boulevards; very few felt ins 
to sleep, and if the pclitician did not slumber we 
had read the periodical productions of the day, Bt 
must have been fortunate to have closed bis eyes ® 
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——— 
four in the morning, to begin his long task again at 
seven. The firing in the streets was stopped by a 
gentle remonstrance of the Provisional Government, 
who began first by issuing their proclamations in the 
name of the sovereign people, which they very shortly 
abandoned for ‘ Au nom du Peuple Francais.’ 

“In the meantime the walls of Paris resembled a 
thousand specimens of paper-hanging.” 

Shortly after the author remarks, “the assertion of 
Lamartine, ‘that when Providence wishes to set the 
worldin a blaze, the thought is engendered in the heart 
of a Frenchman,’ seemed realized. Italy was fairly on 
fire; so were Germany, Austria, Prussia, and Naples. 
Sicily had a Ruggiero Settimo, and even a miserable 
deputation of Chartists from England had come over 
to applaud the revolution of February. The French 
papers occasionally asserted that Queen Victoria had 
abdicated, and that news seemed the most welcome of 
al. To have revolutionized England—to have muz- 
zled that tremendous lion, would indeed have been a 
daylight song for the Gallic cock! It was marvellous 
how such reports were credited, and with what de- 
light they were received, and yet at that moment 
England seemed inclined to strengthen her bonds of 
amity with her treacherous friend. In vain these 
complaisant conspirators said—‘ France and England 
united, and we rule the world.’ In vain they gave 
the fraternal hug ;—they like us not, and like us less 
now than ever. The steady greatness of the country, 
the determination to preserve order, and to suppress, 
if only by special constables’ staffs, all rebellion and 
revolution, can never be pardoned by the party in 
France who act; the party who speak will give as 
much praise as words can convey. 

“We particularly notice this, because in the midst 
of the apparent enthusiasm of friendship for the once 
perfidious Albion, we were present at a ragged demon- 
stration which formed in the Place de la Concorde, 
and over the heads of which floated the flag of Ireland 
and its harp. Ah! here, indeed, was something like 
the beginning of a disorganization of the British 
empire! Of all the miserable failures which after- 
wards happened to that unfortunate country, this was 
the greatest. We were present at the muster, and we 
can assert that not one hundred people formed that 
demonstration, and one half of those were French- 
men; but it was the manner in which this mob was 
received,—the loud acclamations which welcomed the 
ragged school of republicanism,—which struck us for- 
cibly, and convinced us that whilst the hand of frater- 
nity was extended, the heart of hatred beat quickly. 
The German demonstration was on a better scale. 
The Polish was an accumulating tide, and every now 
and then a very kindly disposed mass of people, with 
the resolution to revolutionize the world, shouted out 
in loud chorus, ‘ Vive lenfer, Vive la quillotine, and 
‘a bas tout le monde.’ These were sweeping refor- 
mers with a vengeance, and had harnessed themselves 
to the car of disorder, resolved to drag it through all 
the blood of Europe. ; 

“It must be well understood that all these demon- 
strations were got up by the lowest rabble, France 
has as many gentlemen, and is as civilized a commu- 
uityas any nation: these men avoided such folly, but 
they never resisted it; they shrugged their shoulders, 
declared it was a ‘fuit accompli, —that ‘il faut 
attendre,’—and finished the whole, after deploring the 
tuin of their country, with the everlasting termination 
of every remark,—* Enfin que voulez-vous.’ 

‘There is no unity amongst the higher classes in 
France ; all are playing their own games. A house 
— against itself cannot stand ; it was in this 

ght of the legitimist at seeing the house divided, 
— fear ms the Orleanist party lest the legitimists 
a. a ne ascendancy, that like the vulgar fable 
a 0 dogs quarrelling for the bone, the republi- 

Ss walked away with it, and afterwards destroyed it 
themselves with their usual indiscretion.” 

Pog ~ —_ however, pass on more rapidly, though 
aa ~ee urnish a chapter of strange incidents, 

National Assembly offers a fine subject for a 
grand tableau. Captain C. reviewing the state of 
ta this period—the Carlists as biding their 

» the Orleanists as discomfited, yet “the repub- 





T 
licans, although few in number, held the reins, and 
commanded the exchequer; they were quite aware 
how insincere was the royalists’ cry of ‘ Vive la Ré- 
publique ; they knew that in every house where a 
whisper was confidential, they were termed canaille, 
voleurs, brigands, and other equally dishonourable 
epithets. Risen from the dregs of society, they found 
themselves at its head; they saw the timid wavering 
of their opponents, who feared that the mild sway of 
Lamartine might in a moment be overthrown, and 
worse disorders ensue. 

“The red cap was not yet laid aside, and Blanqui, 
Barbés, and Flotte (the latter of whom was spoken 
of as the president), could in one minute change a 
mild republic into a reign of terror. The republicans, 
therefore, became the stronger party, not only on ac- 
count of the evident split between the Orleanists and 
the Carlists, which disunited their natural enemies, 
but from the very fear that another street fight might 
be followed by the introduction of the guillotine. Al- 
ready in the clubs, the cries of ‘ a bas les riches—vive 
le diable—vive T'enfer—vive la quillotine, had fre- 
quently been heard, a forced loan had been suggested : 
the nobility and its titles had been destroyed, and it 
required very little more to act upon the hint, once 
so significantly given, of taking off the heads of the 
tallest flowers. 

“The republic ruled by fear, but the republicans 
had to contend against each other. The democratic 
and social republicans were fast increasing in 
numbers, and it was quite evident that in the eyes of 
this latter division they had not acquired anything at 
all by the revolution, excepting that any change and 
any disorder in the state favoured their hopes and de- 
terminations. 

“It was impossible that such a heterogeneous mass 
could deliberate in harmony: every man was against 
his neighbour, every one said we must maintain order, 
and every one appeared to rejoice in the profoundest 
disorder, ‘The whole population seemed fearful of 
the coming day, nothing was stable, nothing was cer- 
tain; and living as we did in the midst of these 
people, we had ample proofs how hollow, how insin- 
cere, was every wish to maintain the republic. Im- 
mense sums were squandered to make this jubilee of 
fools, and the government seemed anxious to draw 
men’s minds from the consideration of events by a 
flourish of fireworks, or a childish procession ; whilst 
every now and then some order emanated from a 
person in authority which made the wavering repub- 
lican, who held office, tremble at the insecurity of his 
tenure.” 

Here again we must pause, probably to devote a 
little more of our space to this stirring recital. 





SUMMARY. 


Elements of Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechan- 
ism of Man; of Electro-Pathology, especially of 
the Nervous System, and of Electro-Therapeutics. 
By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. 

Principles of the Human Mind deduced from 
Physical Laws; being a Sequel to Elements of 
Electro-Biology; and a Lecture on the Voltaic 
Mechanism of Man. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. 
Longmans. 

THERE are two kinds of philosophers. Both theorize, 

but reason guides the one and fancy the other. The 

one rigorously tests the truth of the idea his mind 
has perfected; the other seeks support for the struc- 
ture his imagination has contrived, and is satisfied 
with a reed—aye, even a broken one. The spirit of 
the true philosopher appeared in the Elements of 

Electro-Metallurgy, by Mr. Smee. A shadowing of 

the spurious was manifested in the Sources of 

Physical Science, by the same author, and is em- 

bodied in his electro-ologies. There are proofs 

enough of this throughout both the productions at the 
head of this notice ; but it will suffice, we think, to 
instance two,—Mr. Smee’s apparatus for showing the 
generation of a voltaic circuit by odours to support 
his electro-rhimaisthenics; and the apparatus for the 
same by savours to justify his electro-gumaisthenics ; 
both being “ departments of electro-aisthenics !” The 





artificial nose, then, is a tube containing two iron 
plates, separated by a membrane, and on each side 
pieces of sponge, dipped in very dilute muriatic acid. 
Now, Mr. Smee says, in his lecture, “ if ammoniacal 
vapour, which produces the most powerful action on 
the natural nose, be brought under one side of the 
diaphragm, you perceive that a very strong action of 
the needle is immediately produced.” And he believes 
that he could exhibit.voltaic effects, although perhaps 
to a less marked extent, with every other odoriferous 
body. To demonstrate experimentally the sense of 
smelling a voltaic circuit, “‘a needle should be thrust 
up the nasal organ—an operation to which most 
animals have an extreme repugnance. The other 
needle should be inserted in the textures about the 
ale nasi, and the scent may be excited by a little 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. ‘The result of this 
experiment is often marked by secretions which in- 
terfere with the result; but in good instances the 
galvanic needle will be deflected, as though the nose 
were the positive pole of the battery.” 

A voltaic battery, in which the circuit shall be 
determined by savours, may be made “in very different 
methods. For instance, if we place a little per-salt of 
iron, with two platina poles, in a V shaped tube, and 
then drop a little infusion of meat into one side, a 
voltaic circuit will instantly be produced.” The 
direct examination of the tongue on the living animal 
affords unsatisfactory results, therefore on such a 
“physical contrivance analogical with the tongue” 
electro-gumaisthenics rests. 

Similar experimental demonstrations and reasonings 
by analogy pervade the whole work. May we not, 
therefore, rightly class Mr. Smee among the second 
species of philosophers above described? We say 
nothing of his Principles of the Human Mind, It 
has, however, helped us to a characteristic in respect 
of his more recent works mentioned in our notice. 
A defective state of mind is thus defined—‘ When, 
from loss of memory, or want of power in the brain, 
the functions of reflection or judgment are not per- 
fectly performed, the individual is said to be fatuous.” 
In this sense—the want of power to work out the 
mysteries of life, mind, reason, memory, thought, 
from organization—we cannot but think Mr. Smee 
“ fatuous.” 

Lectures on Electricity and Galvanism, in their 
Physiological and Therapeutical Relations. By 
Dr. Golding Bird. Longmans. 

THESE lectures, delivered in 1847 at the Royal 
College of Physicians, exhibit much more of true 
philosophy than the preceding works. We may in- 
stance Dr. Bird’s reasoning by analogy on the con- 
nexion of electricity with the nervous influences. 
“May not one of the uses of the electricity so freely 
developed in the body, especially that existing in the 
muscles, be to excite in the nervous cords the vis 
nervosa, just as currents—if passing near a bar of 
iron at right angles to its axis—excite magnetism ? 
May not this vis nervosa, or nervous polarity, excite 
the contraction of a muscle without actual contact 
with its fibres, (for we know that the fibrillw of nerves 
lie upon, but do not communicate with, the ultimate 
fibres of muscle,) just as the invisible lines of force 
emanating from the bars of a magnet act upon the 
suspended bundles of wire or iron filings? Lastly, 
may not such nervous force again induce electric 
currents in any glandular or other organs, just as 
magnetism in motion will re-excite electricity ? 
Thus accounting for what cannot be questioned, the 
existence of electric currents in certain organs, ex- 
clusively excited by, or depending for their existence 
upon, the integrity of the nervous influence of the 
part.” In spirit, too, the contrast is striking. Dr. 
Bird adds to the above, “I feel that all this is mere 
hypothesis, but I think it a plausible and probable 
one; and believing that the vis nervosa is not elec- 
tricity, although developed under its influence, I 
suggest it on the strong grounds of analogy, with a 
firm expectation that the time will come when such 
view will be shown to be correct.” Dr. Bird's lec- 
tures afford a fair view of the real progress in electro- 
biology, and a useful record of experience of electri- 
city as a therapeutical agent, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 12th.—Captain Smyth, R.N., President, in the 
chair. Thanks were voted for the very numerous 
donations received during the recess; and to “Mr. 
G. B. Greenough, V.P., for the care and attention 
bestowed by him in the arrangement of the numerous 
maps and charts in the possession of the society, 
which were at length in a fit state to be catalogued. 
The President stated that during the recess a cata- 
logue of the library had been completed by the 
officers of the institution. Letters were read from 
Dr. Layard and the Baron v. Hiigel, expressing their 
thanks for the gold medals awarded them by the 
society, and from Mr. John Duncan, the African 
traveller, dated off Madeira, returning thanks for the 
instruments and books furnished him by the council. 
7 The paper read was “Governor Sir Charles Fitzroy’s 
Despatch to Earl Grey, enclosing documents relative 
to the unfortunate expedition of the late Mr. Kennedy, 
for the purpose of exploring the North-East portion 
of Australia from Rockingham Bay to Cape York.” 
The party, consisting of eleven Europeans and one 
native aboriginal, was entrusted to the direction of 
Mr. Assistant-Surveyor Kennedy, who had on former 
occasions manifested peculiar fitness for such 
a duty, and whose noble conduct throughout 
this expedition amply justified the confidence re- 
posed in him. Of the thirteen persons forming 
the entire party, but three have returned to 
Sydney, the remainder having perished on the 
journey. Of these, six died from the combined 
effects of disease, want of food, and general ex- 
haustion. The fate of three is still uncertain, and 
the gallant leader himself was speared to death by the 
natives, when on the very eve of accomplishing the 
principal object of his mission. The principal cause 
of the failure of the expedition is no doubt to be 
found in the character of the country explored. After 
fruitless efforts to advance northward from Rocking- 
ham Bay, Mr. Kennedy was compelled to shape his 
course for a considerable time in a south-westerly, 
and even in a southerly, direction; and when at 
length the party was enabled to resume its proper 
course, the men were for several weeks employed in 
hewing their way through an almost impenetrable 
scrub, so much so, indeed, that after the lapse of 
fwwo months they hud not made above twenty miles of 
Northing from their original starting point. These 
remarks apply to the country encountered at the out- 
set of the overland route; but some portions of the 
country explored during the subsequent journey are 
represented as favourable for purposes of settlement. 
Another cause of failure is to be found in the un- 
favourable nature of the season. The party, whilst 
toiling through an unusually difficult country, were 
exposed one day to extreme heat, and then to tropical 
rains of two or three days’ continuance. On reaching 
finally Weymouth Bay, Mr. Kennedy finding the pro- 
visions all but exhausted, (the party having been out 
five months,) and the majority of the men too weak 
to advance with sufficient speed, left eight of the men 
there, resolving to push forward with the remaining 
four to Port Albany, and send round supplies and as- 
sistance by sea to those left at Weymouth Bay. At 
Melbourne Bay he had again to leave three of the 
four men, one having accidentally received a gun-shot 
wound, andasecond being entirely exhausted by fatigue. 
Leaving then three men at the latter place, Mr. 
Kennedy, althongh his own strength was fast failing 
him, with indomitable courage, made an effort to 
reach Port Albany, accompanied only by the abori- 
ginal native, and from the account given by this man, 
he could not have been more than two or three days’ 
journey from Port Albany, where the vessel with sup- 
plies awaited him, when he was speared to death by 
the natives inhabiting the country about Escape 
River. It is to the extraordinary sagacity of this 
Dative, whose escape from amidst hostile tribes 
appears almost incredible, that we owe the rescue of 
the two survivors out of the eight left at Weymouth 
Bay. The actual fate of the three men left at Mel- 
bourne Bay remains uncertain, although there is not 
room even to hope that they survive. An arrange- 
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ment has been made with the master of the brig 
Freak, now on her way to Port Essington and China, 
to land a number of her crew, first at Melbourne Bay 
and then at Escape River, in order that under the 
guidance of the native, so faithful to his master, an 
endeavour may be made to ascertain the fate of the 
unfortunate men, and if possible to recover Mr. Ken. 
nedy’s journals, which were on his death secreted by 
“Jacky Jacky.” Should this latter effort prove suc- 
cessful, the cause of geographical science will, in 
some measure at least, reap the advantage of Mr. 
Kennedy's labours ; and even should it fail, still much 
valuable information may be anticipated from a de- 
tailed account of the expedition, (now in preparation, ) 
by one of the survivors, Mr. Carron, who was attached 
to the party in the capacity of botanist. An effort 
will also be made to recover the remains of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, in order that they may be removed to some 
fitting spot for interment. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
November Tth.—Mr. W. Tooke in the chair. The 
Secretary read the address of the Council, congratu- 
lating the members upon the commencement of the 
96th year of the Society’s proceedings, upon the ad- 
mirable exhibition of paintings which clothed the 
walls of the great room during the summer, and upon 
their increasing means of usefulness, and the cor- 
diality with which their exertions for the public good 
are met on all sides. Their ordinary revenue has in- 
creased in seven years from 800/. to 1800/.; the 
whole of which is directly expended in the promotion 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and the pre- 
sent list of fifty-one candidates for election as mem- 
bers, was appealed to as an event altogether withont 
precedent in the history of this Society, and attests 
its growing power and usefulness. The Council have 
during the session issued a prize list for 1850, in its 
various departments of agriculture, arts, mechanics, 
and manufactures, in which upwards of GO0O/. worth 
of premiums and medals are offered for competition. 
At the head of the list stand the two gold medals of 
H.R.H. the President. The address alluded briefly 
to the exhibition of industry, which, originating with 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, has long been an 
object of deep interest and gradual preparation; and 
to the intention of summoning a special general 
meeting, for the purpose of laying before the Society 
the past history and present position of that great 
undertaking. As an appropriate preliminary to such 
a statement, the Council have thought it well to place 
before members the report of Mr. Digby Wyatt on 
the great French exposition of last summer, which 
was read, but into which we need not go, as it will be 
published for public use, and will be more profitably 
consulted in detail. The Council designated the 
report as having been drawn up in a manner most 
creditable to Mr. Digby Wyatt. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Ar the first Sessional Meeting (noticed in last Life- 
rary Gazette) the Earl de Grey, President, took the 
chair, and was attended by about a hundred and fifty 
visitors and members. His Lordship opened the 
proceedings with an address, in which he mentioned 
that an Architectural Class was, for the present at 
least, given up by the London University; and ex- 
pressed his hopes that any differences of opinion 
which existed in their own councils should be waived, 
and the Report, which would be ready on the 26th, 
taken into consideration for adoption or otherwise, as 
the general body thought fit. He also pronounced a 
eulogy upon the science of architecture, and the re- 
quisites to constitute an eminent architect; and dwelt 
with emphasis on the expediency of combining a 
knowledge of appropriate decoration with the skill to 
erect a splendid building. Mr. Tite and Professor 
Donaldson addressed the assembly, and the routine 
business being gone through, Dr. Whewell’s amateur 
remarks on the Earlier and Later Gothic Architecture 
of Germany were read. He referred much to German 
authors, and treated of Frame Work, Tracery, and 
Wall-work as the great principles to be discerned in 
Gothic architecture, which was in its changes still 








regulated by the necessities of structure. The paper 
appeared to be more speculative than practical, Mr, 
‘Tite offered a few observations ; and toward the close 
of the meeting the question as to the most effectual 
means of ridding houses of ants (which it seems is g 
prevalent nuisance) was discussed. Dr. Buckland 
recommended poison, and other members, various ap- 
plications; but hitherto, it was confessed, no radical 
cure had been devised. 





RETURN OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


Sir James C. Ross. —'Further Particulars. 

[We have copied the following farther particulars from 

the Morning Herald, in addition to our own authentic 
original account in the last Gazette.) 
Port LEopro.p was found to be most commodious and 
safe, with good depth of water and sandy bottom. 
The ice was perfectly flat, and frozen over with as 
plain a surface as the Serpentine in January, As 
soon as the ships were frozen in, they were housed 
over from the forecastle to the mizen-mast, and the 
anchors were weighed and stowed. 

The crews then commenced building a wall of 
snow seven feet high from one ship to the other, to 
facilitate communication, and the next thing was the 
erecting of an observatory for each ship for magnetic 
observations. They were composed entirely of snow, 
with plates of ice for the windows. ‘I'hey were six 
feet high inside, and built of snow bricks one foot 
thick and two feet long, cut out with a cutlass, and 
well squared and trimmed, these little houses dis- 
playing tasteful, varied, and, in some instances, fan- 
tastic forms of architecture. The wall of communi- 
cation required great attention, from the accumulation 
of snow. ‘The sun was not seen from the 9th of 
November until the 9th of February from the ship, 
but from the top of a hill, N.E. Cape Leopold, a sight 
was caught of him so early as the 26th January. 
During the long evenings, from October till May, 
schools were formed along the midship part of the 
lower decks, which were well attended by the young 
men, who were instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, on board the Enterprise, by the clerk; 
and a youngster from Greenwich school, named 
Grunsell, second class volunteer, taught the pupils 
navigation. Many of the scholars made great progress 
in their studies during the six months. Ample time 
was allowed to the crews of both ships to meet each 
other, and games of football and other exercises 
relieved the monotony which surrounded them. 

The white foxes sent away with copper collars 
round their necks, with the view of making them the 
possible medium of acquainting the missing parties 
with the means taken for their relief and succour, 
were caught in a barrel converted into a door-trap, 
and to show the intensity of the cold, it may be stated 
that the poor little auimals in endeavouring to escape, 
often attempted to gnaw the iron bars, when in many 
cases their tongues adhered to the iron, and were 
frozen off, when they were killed from motives of 
humanity. The foxes were facetiously denominated 
“Twopenny Postmen.” The thermometer at this 
time was about fifteen below zero; but the Sylvester 
stove apparatus, which answered admirably well, 
always kept the lower decks at a temperature of 
between fifty-five and sixty degrees. 

Christmas-day and New Year's-day were kept @s 
seasons of fun and jollity. Double allowance of 
spirits and provisions were served out, and every one 
fared sumptuously. The health of the Queen was 
drunk with devoted loyalty and enthusiasm by the 
gallant little band; “ absent friends,” and “sweet- 
hearts and wives,” were not forgotten ; and the dance 
and song enlivened the festivities. For a few hours 
the outward world was forgotten in the joyous re 
alisation of the comforts and heppiness of home. 

The crews during the winter were also employed 
in making tools and portable apparatus for travelling 
in the spring, and some parties were employed 
laying down gravel on the ice, to facilitate = 
cutting of the passage out of the ships from o 
harbour at the proper season. The gravel, whie 
was taken from the shore on sledges, was laid so os 
to absorb the sun's rays, which, «cting upon 
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ice, predisposed it to rot and to melt away. This 
work very much assisted the arduous task of cutting 
the canal out of the harbour, These and other exer- 
cises during winter, somewhat acclimated the men, 
and inured them to sustain the privations which they 
subsequently encountered in the searching expedi- 


tions. All around Leopold Harbour nothing was 
seen but snow, rocks 1100 feet high, bounded on 
each side, and a narrow, low ridge enclosed the 
harbour northward. There were very few icebergs 
visible from this point. 

The expeditions began in April, and the parties 
suffered severely, being most of them blinded by the 
snow-drifts, 

The principal expedition left, as related in last 
Literary Gazette, on the Ldth of May. They 
carried with them preserved meats, with supplies of 
pork, biscuit, and rum, and also their sleeping ap- 
paratus, which consisted of tarpaulins to spread out 
on the snow to prevent the heat of their bodies from 
thawing it, buffalo ropes to lie upon, their blanket 
bags and racoon-skin blankets to serve as counter- 
panes; they also had two sledges, six men to each, 
and two tents. From the extreme point they 
reached, they could see the coast southward for forty 
niles further. The ice in this direction was pressed 
up in some parts to the height of between fifty and 
sixty feet. They shot eight ptarmigan and a few 
ducks. On the western coast they saw the remnants 
of an Exquimaux hut, and the relics of a deer’s 
antlers, which were supposed have been there for at 
least a century. Every one was on the sick-list, 
with the exception of Lieut. M‘Clintock. Many were 
also frost-bitten. A fatigue party from the Zn- 
vesligator, under Captain Bird, with Dr. Robertson, 
accompanied this expedition for five days, and then 
returned, all of whom were pretty well knocked up. 
In the course of this journey, the whole party were 
charged by an immense bear. Bruin walked boldly 
up to them, and was only checked in his advance by 
an attempt to fire at him. Of the entire number of 
guns levelled, however, the only firearm that went off 
was Lieut. M‘Clintock’s. The ball took effect, but 
the old gentleman did not seem to care much about 
it; he merely scratched his head with his paw, 
stopped within fifteen yards, and then turned his 
back upon them, and walked off, with a most con- 
temptuous air. The track of blood which marked 
his retirement in the snow showed that he was 
wounded. The fatigue party proceeded just as far as 
the eastern side of Cape Rennell, about forty miles 
from the ships, and returned, after supplying the 
other party with their stock of provisions. 

The second party consisted of Lieut. Robinson, of 
the Investigator, and eight men. They proceeded 
down along the western side of Prince Regent's 
Inlet, until they arrived at Fury Point. Here they 
found the provisions of the Fury, all in a good state 
of preservation; and Sir Joln Ross’s (Somerset 
House) standing in good order. <A tent was erected 
inside, in which they lit some fires, and here Lieut. 
Robinson was obliged to leave two of his party, who 
Were too much fatigued to go any further. With the 
Temainder he pushed on to Crenwell Bay, about 
twenty-five miles distant, where he erected a cairn, 
and deposited the usual contents. By order of the 
— he destroyed all the gunpowder at Fury 

ach. 

On returning to the wreck of the Fury he picked 
up kis invalids, and came back to the ship after an 
absence of three weeks, having just one day’s 
Provisions remaining. ‘This party saw some young 
seals and lots of bears, but had no time for sport or 
Pursuit, 

The third party under Lieut. Barnard consisted of 
himself, Dr. Anderson, and four men (Investigator). 
They Proceeded to the north shore of Barrow's 
Straits, as far as Cape Hurd. A fatigue party under 
Mr. Cresswell (mate of Investigator) accompanied 

fr. Barnard as far as Leopold Island, where they 
bivouacked for the night. They endeavoured to 
Procure a supply of fowl for the sick, but did not 
succeed, 


+ This party witnessed a very natural, and at the 





same time an easy mode of descent from a height of 
about 700 feet. A bear squatted himself down on his 
hams, slid from top to bottom at railway speed, 
steadying himself with great judgment by his paws 
in his rapid descent. 

Lieut. Barnard fixed a beacon and notices at Cape 
Hurd, and then tried to push up a short distance to 
the westward, along the shore; but as the weather was 
very bad, the wind blowing very strong, and having 
only a week's provisions, they were compelled to re- 
turn at the end of six days. 

A fourth party, consisting of four men under Lieut. 
Brown, (Enxterprise,) and a fatigue party, composed 
of Mr. Court (second master) and four seamen, 
accompanying them about ten miles—set off in an 
easterly direction, across the ice, from the eastern 
nameless shore of Prince Regent's Inlet. They were 
absent seven days, and had exhausted all their pro- 
visions when they returned, ‘They had very bad 
weather, so thick that no observations could be taken, 
and were obliged to steer by compass, (Captain 
Cator’s.) The sun was only visible twice, just before 
midnight aud just before morning. They went 
across to a place called the Peak, a remarkable peaked 
hill in Parry’s chart. Here they erected a cairn as 
conspicuously as possible, and made the usual de- 
posits. On the east coast they found a remarkable 
difference as compared with the west coast. On 
lifting the stones on the former coast they found 
small quantities of water. Half way across the inlet 
the ice was perfectly smooth ; but towards the eastern 
shore it got so exceedingly rough and “ hummocky,” 
that Mr. Brown was obliged to leave the sledges 
about seven miles off shore, and pick them up again 
on his return, after they erected the cairn, &e. In 
the passage back they suffered from the snow-drift, 
and the temperature was down to 12 below zero. 
They saw a flock of gulls, and several bear tracks, 
and one night, or day rather, a bear must have passed 
close to their resting-place, as his track was fresh on 
the snow round the tent when the party awoke. 

Sir James Ross returned to the ship on the 23rd 
June, in the middle of the night, with only one day's 
provisions left, They were most glad to see him safe 
again, and all hands cheered heartily from both ships 
as he neared them. Captain Bird was beginning to 
be anxious about his worthy chief, and a party was 
ordered to be got ready to proceed to meet him the 
day following, had he not returned. As it was, a 
detachment was sent out to his relief on his appearing 
in sight. The gallant officer returned the same way 
he went. 

A little time was now devoted to rest, relaxation, 
and doctoring, and as soon as the parties had suffi- 
ciently recovered, the cutting of the canal was com- 
menced, the ships having in the meantime been 
caulked and refitted. 

The process of cutting through the ice was a most 
arduous one. The line having been marked out by 
the officers, fifteen feet and eighteen feet ice-saws 
were set to work with triangles, and cut on an average 
200 feet ina day; four saws, and sometimes six saws, 
being employed at once, the ice being from three feet 
to five feet thick. 

The ships first moved a little down the canal about 
the Gth August, and then, watching and seizing every 
opportunity, they gradually got down to the entrance ; 
the ice in the inlet having receded considerably 
from the harbour, created a little motion, which 
assisted in some degree in breaking up the ice at the 
entrance. On the 28th the ships got in open 
water, and stood out to the northward till the Ist of 
September, when on the morning watch of that day, 
thick weather prevailing, and the wind blowing hard, 
the ice gradually filled in all round, and finally 
encircled both ships—first the Enterprise, then the 
Investigator, in spite of all her efforts to keep ont. 
She at last took up a berth as near as she could to 
her consort, atabout a mile. All communication was 
here cut off, except by signal, and from this time the 
ships drifted perfectly helpless. On the 25th the 


two ships first communicated since they began to 
drift, and now joyfully exchanged cheers of congratu- 
lation at their narrow escape. 


On Sunday, the 4th 





November, they got a pilot, fresh beef, and vegetables 
—a great treat to all on board—and picked up the 
steamer off Lowestofie on Thursday night, when from 
that time to Saturday they were employed in dragging 
(they cannot tow) the Enterprise to Purfleet, and the 
Investigator to Woolwich, the latter reaching Wool- 
wich in the afternoon, and the former having been 
towed up on Sunday morning. 

In the course of the voyage there were shot three 
bears, two or three seals, many swans, geese, and 
ducks, and more than 3000 loons, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
‘ OxrorpD, October 25.--The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Kay, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Wright, Grand Compounder, 
J. M. Bridge, Rev. C. Spooner, Magdalene Hall; W. T. C. 
Brande, New Inn Hall; Rev. W. H. Thrupp, Exeter Col- 
lege; Rev. T. V. French, Fellow, Rev. W. Haydon, Univer- 
sity College; Rev. D. J. Harrison, Pembroke College ; E. R. 
Jodrell, Queen's College; Rev. T. Masterman, Wadham 
College; Rev. R. W. Randall, Rev. F. Lear, Rev. W. W. 
Fuiman, Christ Church; J. J. Hooper, Fellow of Oriel 
College; Rev. W. R. Workman, Worcester College; H. B. 
Walton, Fellow and Tutor, Rev. R. H. King, Merton Col- 
lege. 7 

Bachelors of Arts.—¥. A. Baker, W. F. Bryant, Grand 
Compounders, Wadham College; C. N. Newdegate, Grand 
Compounder, Christ Church; R. Gibbons, T. J. Henderson, 
H. F. Strangways, H. 'T. Mair, R. P. Manclarke, Wadham 
College ; T. H. Holdsworth, Brasenose College; F. Farrer, 
St. John’s College; H. B. Bevan, H. St. John Halford, Mer- 
ton College; R. Nutt, Worcester College. 

November 2.—The Rev. W. Johns, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem, and the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law —The Rev. A. T. G. Monson, Mag- 
dalene College. 

Masters of Arts. —The Rev. F. R. Perry, Grand Com- 
pounder, University College; W. Belgrave, Grand Com- 
pounder, Lincoln College; the Rev. J. A, Cree, the Rey. 
C. H. Shebbear, University College; G. Du Pre Porcher, 
Balliol College, G. F. Tamplin, St. John’s College; J. 
Spankie, Merton College. 

Bachelor of Aris.—J. Bennett, Lincoln College. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Nov. 8th.—The Society this day commenced its 
session, Mr. W. ‘Tooke, in the chair, with a fair 
attendance of members and visitors, notwithstanding 
the early season, and the absence of the noble 
President, the Marquis of Northampton, on his tour 
in the East. It will be remembered that, in the 
last session, Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, an active 
member of the Society, having brought from Egypt a 
collection of fragments of an oration, supposed to be 
against Demosthenes, respecting the money of 
Harpalus, circulated, under the Society's auspices, a 
beautifully executed fac simile of these remains. It 
was to be expected that some scholar, competent to 
the task, would take in hand an examination of 
these interesting, but apparently obscure, fragments. 
Accordingly, Mr, Churchill Babington, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is preparing an edition of them, 
with the necessary illustrations, which he expects to 
have ready for the press by the close of the year. In 
the meantime, an abstract of the result of Mr. 
Babington’s investigations, respecting the genuine- 
ness of the oration, as a work of Hyperides, to whom 
it has been ascribed, having been forwarded to the 
Society through Mr. P. Colquhoun, formed the first 
reading for the present meeting. With respect to the 
papyrus itself, Mr. Babington remarked, that the 
similarity of its characters to those of the Alexandrian 
MS., seems to suggest that the age of both may be 
nearly the same. With regard to its author, he at 
once sets aside the supposition of Mr. Harris, that it 
may be the accusation of Demosthenes by Hyperides, 
“ respecting the money of Harpalus,” quoted by Julius 
Pollux (lib. x. c. 159, ed. Bekk.); and decides that 
the fragments, whether genuine or spurious, un- 
doubtedly belong to another oration of Hyperides, 
made by him in accusation of Demosthenes, “ ad 
depellendum ase corruptele suspicionem,” as Maetzner 
says in the notes to his recent edition of Dicwarchus. 
Their genuineness, however, he appears tc have 
sufficiently established; having shown that at least 
four authorities—yiz., Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, 
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and Phavorinus, quote a clause as from Hyperides, 
which occurs in the fragments, that an anonymous 
lexicographer, edited in Bekker's Anecdota Greca, 
certainly refers to the same oration which we possess, 
and that it is nearly certain that the same oration as 
that to which our disjecta membra belong, is cited 
by Priscian, Julius Pollux, and Atheneus. Having 
given the particulars of the above, and advanced other 
probable testimony from ancient writers, Mr. Babing- 
ton proceeded to corroborate their evidence by internal 
proofs, drawn from the style, &c., of the fragments, 
into which it is hardly worth while to enter in this 
notice, as the publication of Mr. Babington’s work, 
for which we shall look with impatience, may be so 
soon expected. The Secretary followed with a 
memoir of remarkable interest, by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, embracing two subjects of Egyptian 
antiquity, hitherto scarcely noticed—viz., 1. The 
remarkable phenomenon of the great decrease, at a 
remote period, of the level of the Nile; and 2. The 
system of Egyptian fortification. As, however, a part 
only of this valuable communication was read, we 
reserve our report till after the next meeting. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3.— Professor Wilson in the chair. The 
assistant-secretary read an extract of a letter from 
Major Rawlinson, dated at Baghdad, in which the 
Major informed him he was about to leave his post 
immediately on his way to London; that he hoped 
to meet Mr. Layard at Nimroud, on the 15th October, 
and to pass afew days with him looking over the 
ruins, and deliberating on the best plan of carrying 
on the excavations. Thence he should proceed at 
once to Constantinople, where he should remain 
about a week; and he hoped to be in London early 
in December, and to have the satisfaction of reading 
his first paper on his Assyrian and Babylonian dis- 
coveries at an early meeting of the Society. Some 
extracts were read from a letter received by Colonel 
Sykes from Captain Kittoe, communicating further 
accounts of his archeological researches, and of his 
views in a proposed tour through Behar, in 
search of objects of antiquarian interest. He 
had been occupied in arranging and translat- 
ing a series of inscriptions, collected by Capt. 
Ellis in Bundelkhand and Gwalior, which throw 
light upon the Bundelkhand and Jaijavati dy- 
nasties; but none of those which he had seen were 
more ancient than the 9th century. He had recently 
recovered the inscription from Sarnath, dated Samvat, 
1083, which mentions the rebuilding of Chaityas, at 
Sarnath, by Nayapala and his sons ; and the endow- 
ment of Viharas, as at Kasi. From other inscriptions 
he has obtained evidence that Buddhism flourished 
in the 10th and 11th centuries of the Christian era. 
He had also procured several small miniature temples, 
varying from five feet in height down to as little as 
fifteen inches ; and thinks that the practice of setting 
up numbers of these diminutive models must have 
been common to Buddhists, Jains, and Hindus ; but 
does not believe that any of the Hindu works go beyond 
the 10th century. Captain Kittoe objects to the 
identification of Jounpoor with Janma-pura, the birth- 
place of Sakya; and states his opinion that it is 
Yavana-pura, the town of the Greeks, or Musulmans, 
—probably the former. He concludes with the ex- 
pression of a hope that he shall be able to visit the 
Western Caves, and other sites of archeological in- 
terest on his way to Europe. 

A letter to Col. Sykes from Capt. Gill, the officer 
employed by the East India Government in delineat- 
ing the paintings in the Ajunta caves, was read, in 
which that officer described a series of most interest- 
ing paintings, which have since been received at the 
India House. The paintings described by Capt. Gill 
are chiefly from the verandah of the cave usually 
known as the Zodiac cave; and they represent a 
variety of scenes, mostly of social and domestic life. 
Among them is one of a marriage procession, which 
deserves especial notice : it displays a superior know- 
ledge of drawing, and affords evidence of an acquaint- 
ance with the rules of perspective. Capt. Gill states 
that he has discovered some very perfect inscriptions, 





which, he thinks, may relate to the paintings around, 
and which will probubly help to determine the age of 
the caves. In one of the sanctuaries, there are two 
rows of figures, and beneath each of them a single 
word; and below these there is a continued line of 
writing, the letters of which are very perfect. He 
then adverts to another series of caves near Aurung- 
abad, which have been lately visited; and from the 
plans and drawings of the sculptures and paintings 
made by Dr. Bradley, he considers them to be Vihara 
and Chaitlya caves, and perhaps the most ancient yet 
discovered. Captain Gill intimates his intention of 
visiting these caves, as also a Vihara cave at Putoor, 
about seventy miles east of Ajunta. With the next 
series of drawings, Capt. Gill hopes to send the archi- 
tectural drawings, plans, and sections of the first 
cave, all of which are on a very large scale, and made 
from actual measurement. About four of the set are 
completed ; and the whole of the cave will require 
ten drawings for its completion. At the conclusion 
of the letter, the director of the Society confirmed the 
opinion of Captain Gill as to the superior interest of 
the drawings recently sent home. He suid they were 
all now in the hands of the picture-frame maker, who 
was engaged in stretching and preparing them for 
exhibition in the East India Company's Museum. 
The following were elected resident members of the 
Society :—N. B. Edmonstone, Esq.; Henry Moore, 
Esq.; Capt. P. A. Reynolds; Major-Gen. Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B.; and Lestock R. Reid, Esq. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m.— 

hemi 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m.— 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m., (Mr. Green’s Second Anatomical 
Lecture)—London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.— Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. 











ARCHEOLOGY. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Nov. 9th.— Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew, V.P.,in 
the chair. Presents of books, &c. were rezeived. 
Mr, Purland exhibited a collection of rubbings of 
some of the most interesting brasses in the churches 
of Norwich, accompanied by descriptive remarks. 
Mr. Waller observed, that Norwich was the chief 
town of the ancient district of the woollen manufac- 
tures in the eastern counties, and as Mr, Purland 
had enumerated the brasses, and found that there 
remained as many as ninety-seven, there was no 
doubt that in point of number no town in Europe 
contained so many. He further remarked, “ that the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, although still rich in 
monumental brasses, yet those that remained bore 
but a small proportion to those lost, and that few 
places have suffered so much from spoliation and 
neglect. Many fine monuments extant within me- 
mory were now entirely gone, or left a mere wreck 
by the hands of wanton destruction.’—-Mr. W. A. 
Combs exhibited a small brass plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription, “ Henry Bullayen the sone of 
Sir Thomas Bullayen.” Mr. Combs had ascertained 
that it belonged to Hever church, Kent, and that its 
original place (to which he intended to restore it) 
was close to the tomb of Sir Thomas Boleyn, the 
father of Anne, queen of Henry VIIT. He expressed 
his inability to discover the relationship of the person 
here commemorated, as Sir Thomas does not appear 
to have had any son of that name. He presumed, 
judging from the size of the stone, that the body 
must have been that of a mere child. The plate had 
been originally surmounted by a small cross of the 
same material, which was lost. Mr. Price stated, 


that in the neighbouring church of Penshurst, there 
is a similar small brass cross and inscription-plate, to 
the memory of “ Thomas Bullayen the sone of Syr 
Thomas Bullayen,” and that the probability was, 
from neither of them being mentioned in the Boleyn 














pedigree, that they both died in their infancy. He 
had no doubt they were the children of Sir T. Boleyn, 
and brothers of the ill-fated queen. Mr. P. added, that 
the Hever brass had been stolen years ago, and he now 
rejoiced to find that at least some portion of it was in 
existence, and likely to be restored to its proper place, 
Dr. Jessop exhibited a brass seal bearing two matrices, 
The smaller one represents the head of a bull, and 
the other the same emblem with the addition of a 
legend of a curious character, which formed the subject 
of a paper of considerable interest and much antiqua- 
rian and philological research. Mr. Price furnished 
a brief abstract of the learned doctor’s remarks, ob- 
serving that although the seal was probably not older 
than the fifteenth century, the legend was doubtless 
copied from some antique gem or amulet, and judging 
from its resemblance to some of the mystic legends 
and doctrines of the Gnostics, was referrible to a very 
early period of the Christian era. The inscription is 
as follows: +-s . TO ONS. SI. CION . OOIH, which, 
Dr. J. reading it SERAPIS TO ONOMA AI ZION. (the 
last four letters being merely a vocalic exclamation) 
interprets “ Serapis, the great name ever divine, 0 
hail!” The inseription commences with the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the cross 
being the ancient form of the tau. These characters 
from their extreme position were thought symbolical 
of the whole compass of language, and expressive of 
universality. ‘The word aleph means captain or 
leader, also a bull. J'au is a limit or boundary. In 
describing at some length the various modifications 
of the cross, Dr. J. remarks that at the destruction of 
the temple of Serapis, the bull-headed deity of the 
Egyptians, certain cruciform characters were found 
engraven on stone. These both Christians and idola- 
tors claimed as symbols of their respective creeds. 
Traces of this emblem have been discovered in the 
ruins of Nineveh, (vide Layard,) and they abound in 
the sculptures of Egypt. The Gnostics blended some 
of the superstitions of Egypt with their mysticisms. 
They adopted the bull, or its head, as an emblem of 
Christ. The Egyptian priests were wont to praise 
their gods by chaunting the seven vocalic sounds. 
These vowels were also considered symbolical of the 
word Serapis. The figure of this deity is seen on 
many antique gems, metal plates, or amulets now 
extant, and generally with an accompaniment of some 
part of the vocalic chaunt. It is also to be observed 
that the Gnostics in their mysteries made great use 
of the seven vowels, arranging or transposing the 
whole or part of them in the same manner as the wor- 
shippers of Serapis. Dr. J.’s reading is strikingly 
corroborated by a seal formerly in the possession of 
Sir Wm. Jones. In this, the legend, which is in 
Greek uncials and at full length, is literally, “The 
great name i.o.v. (hail) Serapis!’ Mr. Grimshaw 
exhibited a finely-executed ram’s head found at Wan- 
tage, Berks. Mr. Marshall considered it to be of 
Terra Cotta. A difference of opinion prevailed as to 
the period of its workmanship. 


ARCHROLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Av the first monthly meeting, Mr. O. Morgan in the 
chair, after preliminary transactions, Mr. Newmareh, of 
Cirencester, gave an account of the Roman pave- 
ments uncovered there, as described in the Literary 
Gazette, and mentioned that Lord Bathurst had 
not only contributed the expense of removing them, 
but was about to provide a museum for their recep- 
tion, as well as of other remains found in that 
locality. Accounts of several Roman antiquities 
other parts were communicated, and also of a barrow 
opened near Lincoln, in which the bones of some 
warrior had been deposited, as portions of an ora 
mented wooden shield, &c., still resisted the canker 
of time. The excavations at Silbury Hill (already 
recorded in the Literary Gazette as failing to lead to 
any result) were described by Mr. Lane. Many 
articles of antique vertu were exhibited, and we COPY 
from the Atheneum, “ Mr. Tucker read a letter from 
Mr. Cooke, giving an account of a discovery made iD 
pulling down the north wall of the nave of Rew 
Stoke Church, in Somersetshire. On removing * 
sculptured figure and niche, a small chamber ¥# 
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found closed by an oak pannel let into a moulding; 
and within a small oaken vessel, in the form of a cup, 
amass of dry coagulated animal matter—apparently 
blood. The sculpture on the cup is of earlier date 
than the architecture of the building which holds it; 
and it seems not improbable that, at the destruction 
of the neighbouring Priory Church of Woodspring, it 
was preserved by the pious zeal of some individual, 
and transferred to the parish cliurch. It has been 
suggested, as the priory was dedicated to St. Thomas 
a Becket, and founded not long after his murder, that 
the cup contained a portion of the blood of the arch- 
bishop and martyr. A communication was read from 
Mr. L. Jones, accompanying some Roman tiles and 
mortar from the ancient foss, proving, as he con- 
tended, that the spot whence they were brought is 
the true site of ‘ Mediolanum, the station between 
Rutunium and Herivi Mons, and on the via from 
Uriconium to Segontium. The site is Mathegrafal, 
between Meifod and Llangynyw, in Montgomeryshire. 
A letter from Mr. C. C. Babbington stated that, with 
the assistance of Mr. A. Taylor, he had succeeded, 
in the past summer, in determining the position of 
the Roman station at Granchester, near Cambridge, 
the hitherto supposed site being unsupported by suf- 
ficient evidence.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

M. Cousin, our great philosophe, is about to publish 
a complete collection of the works of Abailard—the 
learned monk, whose writings, so far as they are 
known, have always been held in high esteem, whose 
renown for learning is second to that of few, and 
whose love adventures with the belle Heloise have 
wrung more tears from the eyes of fair damsels of 
low and high degree, than perhaps those of any other 
man. Some years ago, M. Cousin ferreted out of 
the obscure corners of old libraries the musty parch- 
ments on which the learned man of old had poured 
forth his wisdom; but the time required to put them 
into shape, and to translate them from the old monkish 
Latin, have prevented them from being given to the 
world till now. And even now, M. Cousin is obliged 
to publish them at his own expense; no publisher, in 
the present agitated state of the country, daring to 
tisk the necessary capital. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the sale of the work will be such as not 
only to save M. Cousin from loss, but to secure him 
a fair reward for his labour; if it be not, it will be 
the duty of the government to come to his assistance, 
as the addition he makes to our literary treasures is 
of national and even universal importance. 

Although, Heaven knows, the cares of the French 
government must be weighty in the extreme, and its 
anxiety with respect to the future intense, yet—to its 
credit be it said—it does not neglect the great ques- 
tion of literary piracy, but is preparing the ground for 
the abolition of that gigantic and iniquitous evil. It 
has charged M. Ancelot, the dramatist, a member of 
the Academie, to collect all the information bearing 
on the matter in the Italian states; and he has been 
for some time in Turin, in execution of his mission, 
where le has also, it appears, entered into communi- 
cation with the Piedmontese government, and, if 
common report can be credited, has obtained its 
Promise to co-operate with France in any measures 
that may be finally resolved on. The negotiations on 
the same subject with the United States, which were 
commenced by Lamartine, and continued by M. de 
Tocqueville, will also, I hear, not be neglected by the 
Present ministers. All this is satisfactory enough; 
but why not assail literary piracy in its stronghold, 
Belgium, atonce? Crush it there, and it would be 
annihilated everywhere else with a stroke of the pen; 
tolerate it there, and with what grace can you call on 
Minor offenders, like the Italian States and America, 
to proscribe it ? 

In the lowest depth there is always, as Milton 
Says, a deeper still—and French publishers are 
giving a proof of this; for, not content with at- 


tempting to bribe the public to buy books and en- 
gravings, by giving to each purchaser tickets in two 
lotteries now on foot, some of them have actually 
brought out a journal, in which they ofier—I defy you 
to guess what—gratuitous medical attendance and 
cheap medicines to subscribers! I really am not 
hoaxing you. There is, I repeat, at this moment a 
journal which gravely pledges itself to find every sick 
subscriber a doctor for nothing, and to get him physic 
below the usual rate ! 

Saturday, the Testament de Cesar, in five acts, 
was given at the Theatre de la République. It is by 
Lacroix, with improvements, revisions, additions, and 
subtractions, by the indefatigable Dumas. It admits 
of constant allusions to the present political circum- 
stances of this country, and this caused the play to be 
received with enthusiastic applause—-more, certainly, 
than its real merits entitled it to expect. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE EXECUTIONS OF TUESDAY. 
No question was ever more nearly balanced in our 
mind than that which involves the moral and refor- 
matory usefulness of public executions. Much has 
been and may be said on both sides; but we confess 
that the brutalizing spectacle of the hanging of the 
manand man-woman, Manning, has completely brought 
us to the conviction of an eye-witness, (most compe- 
tent to form a right judgment,) that such spectacles 
are pre-eminently injurious to popular feelings and 
national character. Mr. Charles Dickens, im a letter 
to the J'imes, has described the heartless and ruthless 
conduct of the populace nearly throughout the long 
dismal night which was to usher their fellow-creatures 
into the darkness of Death, by the sharp and igno- 
minions passage of the gallows. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more depraving or more hideous 
in human nature. For deterring from crime or 
warning against vice, such scenes are the acme of 
mockery: they must, on the contrary, be the fruitful 
incentives to guilt, by blunting every sense of decency 
and goodness. 

Let us suggest the remedy? Let the executions 
(if demanded by the laws of God and man) be carried 
into effect under the witnessing of the official au- 
thorities; and within a few hours let a CoroNER’s 
Inquest sit upon the corpse, and on the proof of 
identity find a verdict according to law. This plan 
would render it unnecessary to call in juries to behold 
the horrid destruction of life; and the distress of 
looking upon the dead would be no greater than on 
other occasions where this painful duty has to be 
performed. ‘The public would also be fully satisfied. 


THE NEWSVENDERS BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
TuovuGu established ten years, (in 1839,) holds its 
first annual dinner in support of the fands so worthily 
and usefully devoted, on Wednesday, and has the good 
fortune to obtain Mr. Dickens to preside on the oc- 
casion. A numerous and productive meeting may 
consequently be anticipated. The object of the in- 
stitution is to grant “ temporary relief and permanent 
assistance to masters and servants engaged as venders 
of newspapers, who, from age, infirmity, or distress, 
may require the aid of the benevolent;” and we need 
hardly call the public attention to the meritorious ex- 
ertions of this considerable body, to the likelihood of 
their being exposed to vicissitudes and sickness from 
the nature of their duties, and to their claims upon 
the sympathy of a vast majority of the intelligent and 
mercantile classes who depend so much upon their 
diligence and punctuality for the regular supplies of 
information, whether for pleasure, improvement, or 





profit. But if the Newsvenders’ Provident Associa- 
tion has, as we think, a marked claim on the com- 
munity at large for kindly consideration and liberal 
| assistance, it assuredly has yet much stronger grounds 
| for an appeal to authors, publishers, and others con- 

nected with literature, periodical or permanent. The 
| producers of these potent engines would be but feeble 
in regard to their vast operations, without the steady 
and regular services of these engineers, drivers, 








stokers, &c., of the mental machinery which, through 
them, pervades the universe. They are our locomo- 
tives, and without them we should be at a stand 
still; and the world leftinignorance and darkness. Sup- 
pose all the journals were stopped, (ie should say on 
our publishing day, Saturday,) and the consequences 
would be absolutely frightful. The empire would be 
filled with dread, as if a mighty convulsion of nature 
had taken place and swallowed up the power and 
glory of Great Britain. It would have the effect of 
annihilation. Let us, then, think of the newsvenders 
whose capital is invested in this arduous business ; 
on their labours Jate and early; and on the poor 
fellows in their employment, who, in «ll weathers 
and conditions, must be toiling about to furnish us 
with that which has become an absolute necessity for 
our recreation and guidance in life. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE JERDAN, ESQ. 

Tue annexed obituary has appeared in the news- 
papers :—* Died at Kelso, on the 26th ult., George 
Jerdan, Esq., proprietor of the Aelso Mail, and 
younger brother of the late Lieut. Colonel Jerdan, of 
the East India Company’s Service, Bombay, and of 
William Jerdan, London.” So near and dear to us, it 
is not in these pages that we would indulge in the ex- 
pression of our sorrows ; but afew words are due to the 
literary antecedents and position of the deceased. The 
Kelso Mail was begun under the editorship of James 
Ballantyne, the friend of Scott, and in its early days 
received the countenance and aid of that distinguished 
author. Its establishment, however, was principally 
owing to the suggestions and influence of the late 
proprietor’s father, Mr. John Jerdan, the much re- 
spected magistrate of the town ;* which was much in- 
fected with the then most threatening revolutionary 
doctrines of France, cleverly propagated by an only 
Kelso Journal, edited by one Palmer, a printer, and 
enthusiast democrat. ‘The principles of the new peri- 
odical were consequently Conservative; and being 
ably conducted, it had great effect in stemming the 
torrent of disaffection, and maintaining order, in com- 
mon with volunteer corps, and loyalty loans, &c. It 
is curious to remark how circumstances of this kind 
often tend to most uuexpected results. It could 
hardly have bee anticipated that the political exertions 
of Mr. Joun Jerdan, so long before, should lead to his 
son adding the pursuit of literature to his professional 
character, and being for many years the director of 
an influential publication. The Ae/so Mail generally 
held moderate and judicious opinious upon subjects 
of literature, but it was strong and energetic in advo- 
cating improvemeuts in agriculture, and advancing 
the agricultural interests of the Borders. In this de- 
partment Mr. George Jerdan took a leading part, and 
was a long time honorary secretary to the society for 
the promotion of these objects. On his resigning 
that office between two and three years ago, a hand- 
some piece of plate, accompanied by warm eulogiums 
on his services, was presented to him by the nobility, 
gentry, and farmers of the district, It is an honour- 
able heirloom in his family. 

In private life, we believe, we may truly say, that 
no individual of his station was ever more generally 
esteemed. His judgment was acute and sound, and 
Scottish hospitality had in him a pattern, when his 
abode was favoure! with the visits of authors or 
artists of southern fame. His delight in them was 
evinced by every attention which could lead to their 
enjoyment of the lovely and interesting country 





* In these days the Feudal Magistrate exercised the full 
powers, afterwards conferred on Justices of the Peace ; and 
Mr. Jerdan held weekly courts in the Town Hall for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. He was himself 
of superior mind, and decided literary tastes; had travelled, 
and was (probably) the first person to notice and encourage 
the predilections of the school-boy, Walter Scott, when 
staying with his relative, Capt. Scott, of Rosebank, on the 
Tweed, and quite close to Kelso. As a relic of manners 
belonging to a former generation, we may add, that at the 
far end of the magistrate’s bench was invariably located one 
of those harmless idiots so frequently seen about Scottish 
towns and villages, and tolerated as in Turkey. Him, Willy 
Hawick by name, Scvtt must often have met. and his 
description of the class is accurately true to this original, 
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around his native place, and friendships were 
consequently formed with many of the distinguished 
ornaments of our literature and arts. An affectionately 
attached family, still more sensibly, lament his loss. 
WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 

On Tuesday evening, at his native place, the city of 
York, died this eminent painter, one of the greatest 
ornaments that ever the English School of Arts pro- 
duced. Year after year, his glowing inspirations of 
genius were exhibited, and every year displayed some- 
thing worthy of high admiration. It was now a glo- 
rious canvas, such as Rubens might have boasted; 
and now a cabinet gem, where the purest tints of 
Coreggio prevailed. In some the style of gorgeous 
colour was resplendent; in others the most exquisite 
finish, and the mastery of transparent flesh and shade 
carried to perfection. When the series of his works 
was collected together, in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, however, it seemed as if he had never yet been 
estimated at his due height: the blaze was of such 
overwhelming brightness. But it were useless to 
descant on his noble productions, which appear almost 
to augment in value, as they increased in numbers. 
His pencil was very prolific, and the prices com- 
manded by his labours as large as if they were rare. 
Personally he was most quiet, modest, and unas- 
suming. In appearance he bore a considerable re- 
semblance to the late William Gifford of literary fame. 
From his residence in Buckingham-street, Adelphi, 
he had retired chiefly to York, and addressed his 
purse and talents to its adornment. Ile must have 
realized a considerable fortune, and his posthumous 
relics be a property of much consideration, whatever 
disposal may have been made of them. 

LOUIS HAYES PETIT, ESQ. 
At the age of seventy-five this highly-esteemed gen- 
tleman died, on Tuesday the 13th, at his residence, 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Eminently gifted with 
scholarly attainments, and distinguished for his love 
of literature, he was well known to a very wide 
circle of those who are engaged in the pursuits and 
patronage of intellectual culture in London; to several 
of the institutions connected with which and with 
social improvement generally, he was a liberal 
benefactor. He was for many years a Vice- 
President of the Royal Society of Literature, and a 
constant attendant at the meetings. His cultivated 
taste embraced many branches of study and research, 
but he was particularly conversant with the learning 
and antiquities of Wales; to which Principality he 
was attached by other relations of fortune and po- 
sition. In private life Mr. Petit was unostentatiously 
charitable, and we have heard instances of his mu- 
nificence to struggling merit which ought to hallow 
his memory among the generous and good ! 

To sum up all, he was in manners, disposition, 
intelligence, and character, a perfect English Gentle- 
man. 

William Burge, Esq., Q.C., died on Monday at 
his residence, York Place, aged sixty-four. Mr. 
Burge was the writer of several political and legal 
tracts, chiefly connected with West India interests ; 
and throughout his active life evinced an honourable 
attachment to general literature. 

Edgar A. Poe, the American writer, frequently 
noticed in our pages, died recently at Baltimore, in 
the hospital. 

















VARIETIES. 

Notes and Queries.”—Under this appropriate title 
we have to welcome a new contemporary, who las 
opened his shop as a medium of intercommunications 
for literary men, antiquaries, genealogists, &c, We 
like the plan much, and the first neat issue is sup- 
ported by interesting matter, and the names of several 
well-known writers—such as Mr. John Beuce, Mr. 
Payne Collier, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Bolcon Corney, 
Mr. S. R. Maitland, Mr. P. Cunningham, and Mr. 
W. J. Thoms, who is, it is stated to us, the projector 
of the undertaking, and the Pan of the Dairy. Be 
that as it may, we wish success to a publication 
which promises to be agreeable, intelligent, and useful. 





Colossal Birds of New Zealand.—The splendid 
collection of the remains of these gigantic bipeds, 
formed by Mr. Walter Mantell of Wellington, which 
we announced a few weeks since as on its way to 
England, has arrived in safety, and contains objects 
as marvellous and interesting as the one previously 
transmitted by the same‘enterprizing young naturalist, 
and which is now in the British Museum. The pre- 
sent series consists of upwards of 450 bones, referable 
to several genera of birds; they were obtained from 
two localities remote from each other, and under very 
different circumstances, One series is in the same 
condition as those formerly received by Dr. Mantell, 
and among which were the skulls and mandibles and 
egg-shells described by Professor Owen in the Zoolo- 
gical Transactions. ‘These are from the west shore 
of the north island, and were dng up from a bed of 
mar] and voleanic sand. The other series is from a 
tertiary deposit, on the coast of the south island, at a 
place called Waikonaiti, and these bones are in the 
same condition as those obtained by previous collectors 
from the same locality; of which there are examples 
in the Museum of the College of Surgeons and in the 
British Museum. These bones belong principally to 
the most colossal species of Dinornis, the D. gigan- 
teus, &e. The gems of this collection are two entire 
legs and feet (that is, the farso-metatarsal, phalangeal, 
and ungueal bones) of the same individual, which 
were found erect, about a yard apart, in the very 
position in which they were when the bird was alive ; 
the twelve bones of each foot, together with the ¢arso- 
metatarsa!s, are as fresh and perfect as if inhumed but 
a few years. Indications of winged birds, of genera, 
and probably species, still indigenous to the islands, 
are among these treasures; which also include 
numerous pleistocene (or newer tertiary) shells, and 
specimens of rocks and minerals, collected by Mr. 
Walter Mantell during his late journey through the 
south island, as government commissioner for the 
purchase and allotment of the land recently obtained. 
We hope Dr. Mantell will speedily favour the scientific 
world with an account of these important additions 
to our knowledge of the geology and natural history 
of our interesting antipodean colony. 

City of London Union.—This very fine range of 
buildings, designed and erected by Mr. Tress (of 
whose preceding public works we have had occasion 
to speak with cordial praise), has been completed in 
the Bow Road, Mile-end. If we could only imagine 
that the forlorn Paupers were as comfortably lodged 
within, as they are handsomely provided for without, 
it would be a source of high gratification. As it is, 
there is every appearance (and we are assured the 
reality) of good internal accommodation ; and the 
external features are most creditable to the architect. 
The campanile, with clock and bell, is particularly 
observable as a picturesque object, giving effect to the 
rest of the structure, 

Provincial Picture Sale-—On the 8th ult. a sale 
of works of art took place at Carus Lodge, the late 
residence of James Alison, Esq. Among the pictures 
may be enumerated the following :—Small Landscape 
by Salvator Rosa? 40s.; Dutch Burgomaster, by Old 
Cuyp, 5 guineas; Ecce Homo, attributed to Guido, 
(no doubt,) 44 guineas; portrait of Nell Gwynne, by 
Sir Peter Lely, 11 guineas; Scene from Beppo, by H. 
Andrews, 15 guineas; Kinfauns Castle, by D. O. 
Hill, 20 guineas ; the Astrologer, by Smellie Watson, 
19 guineas; Rebecca, by John Graham, 18 guineas ; 
Ullswater, by T. C. Hofland, 41 guineas; Venus, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 5} guineas; a Study by Roth- 
well, 35 guineas; the Matchmaker, by Clater, 40 
guineas ; View of Vico, by W. Linton, 300 guineas. 
There was a very poor attendance, owing to various 
causes, and all the works of art sold at corresponding 
low prices. 

The Polar Plant——Major Alvord has discovered 
a singular plant of the Western Prairies, said to 
possess the peculiarity of pointing north and south, 
and to which he has given the name of Silphium 
Laciniatum. No trace of iron has been discovered 
in the plant; but as it is full of resinous matter, 
Major Alvord suggests its polarity may be due to 
electric currents.—Medical Times. 





The Progress of Good Example.—At Portsmouth, 
a Watt Institute has been established amongst the 
labourers of the great steam-factory works of the 
dockyard, and a soirée held at the hall of the Bene. 
ficial Society to celebrate its foundation. Mr. Mur. 
ray, the superintendent engineer of the dockyard, was 
called to the chair, and amongst the company (about 
600 in number) were some of the leading scientific 
members of the Government establishments, the 
Naval College, the service, and the inhabitants gene- 
rally, and a brilliant assemblage of ladies. Mr, 
Murray, in an eloquent address, exhibited the adyan- 
tages of such institutions, and their influence on the 
members and the public generally. A library, read- 
ing-room, and evening classes will be formed in this 
new institute, and lectures and public readings upon 
the most edifying and instructive subjects connected 
with scientific pursuits periodically given. Captain 
James, R.E., gave an able exposition respecting the 
origin of coal and iron, &c., and Mr. Spence, foreman 
of the steam factory, delivered a spirited address on 
the nature of mechanics’ institutions, showing how 
much the working classes had the improvement of 
their condition in their own hands. The meeting 
was also addressed by Mr. Fincham, master ship- 
wright of the dockyard, the Rev. T. Roe, the Rev. G, 
Barton, Mr. Chigwell, Mr. Sheppard, &e. &c., and 
from the sentiments expressed and tle good feeling 
that was manifested, this institution seems to promise 
to be of much future service to the artisans of tle 
port. 

Languages spoken in the Austrian Empire.—A 
Government issue of decrees from Vienna affords a 
remarkable example of the principal languages in 
which it is necessary to promulgate the laws among 
the component nationalities. The types are the 
German, the Roman, the Russo-Greek, and the Cyril- 
lic. ‘The ten languages in which every law is pub- 
lished, are German, Italian, Hungarian (or Magyar), 
Bohemian, Polish, Ruthenisch, Servian-Illyrian, Ser 
vian-Bacskan, the Servian spoken by the Croats, and 
Wallachian or Romanisch. There are besides dialects 
of the Slavonian almost as “ prevailing” as the Bobe- 
mian, which has been taken as the standard. Of 
this publication there are ten editions ; the first con 
tains the German text of the laws, with the transla- 
tion into the whole ten languages; the other nine 
editions give the German text on the riglit-hand page, 
in (which is also a progress) Roman type, with the 
translation on the other page into one of the above 
tongues. ‘These editions are for distribution in the 
separate districts alone. The appearance of the work 
has been deferred by the necessity of compiling 4 
lexicon of particular terms, there being many political 
and legal phrases which could not be rendered at all 
in some of the dialects. 

Cambridge.—The Rev. Dr. H. W. Cookson having 
resigned the Vice-Chancellorship of the University, 
the Rev. Dr. James Cartmell, Master of Christ's 
College, and the Rev. Dr. W. Whewell, were returned 
by the heads of houses for election, and Dr. Cartmell 
elected for the year 1849-50. 


The Chinese Exhibition has met with an accident 
on its railway transport in the north, by coming into 
collision with a bridge of too low or narrow an atcl 
to admit of the passage of the huge caravans. Two 
of these, with their contents, valued at from 100. 
to 2000/., were knocked to pieces and demolished. 


The late Dr. Taylor Cooke.—A subscription lis 
been set on foot for the widow and family of this 
estimable man and diligent author, to which Lorl 
Clarendon and the Archbishop of Dublin (who be 
friended him in life) have liberally contributed. 


Royal Relic.—The Court Circular informs us tht 
Messrs. Falcke had submitted to her Majesty and the 
Prince “ the Marriage Horn of Francis, Danphin of 
France, and Mary,” afterwards the unhappy Queel of 
Scotland. The date 1568. 


Royal Academy.—Mr. John Henry Foley, th 
sculptor, has been elected an Associate, to fill up th? 
vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. R, Westil 
cott to be an R.A. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rible Cyclopedia, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, #1 14s. 

Burnett’s Reformation, 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Cicero’s Orationes Selectze, Chambers’ Educational Course, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Chileott’s History of Bristol, 8th edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Eyre’s (Rev. C.) History of St. Cuthbert, royal 8vo, 21s. 

Hall’s (Rev. J.) Scriptural Sermons of the Liturgy, 2 vols., 
8vo, boards, 21s. 

Haren’s Theoretical and Practical Mechanics, 8vo, 9s. 

—_—-- Steam Engine, Part 1, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hendersonian Testimony, !2mo, cloth, 2s. 

Historic Tales of the Scottish Wars, 3 vols., 12mo, cl., 12s. 

Hodgson’s (C. P.) El Ydaiour, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

James’s (J. A.) Protestant Nonconformity, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Johnson’s Cottage Gardener, two vols. in one, 4to, cloth, 13s. 

Keepsake, 1850, 8vo, £1 Is. 

Light in Dwelling, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Macaulay’s Field Fortification, third edition, 12s. 

Mimpris’s Treasury, Harmony of Four Evangelists, post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 64, 

Only: a Tale for Christmas, 12mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Paley’s Works, 1 vol., royal 8vo, 13s. 

Paulding’s The Puritan and his Daughter, 2 vols., post 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Pictorial Lesson Book for the very Young, 12mo, Is. 

Tilsby on Stamp Laws, 2nd edition, 8vo, £1 6s. 

Villiers’ (Hon. and Rev. H. M.) The Word of God; its 
importance and power, 12mo, 6s. 

Wiliams’ (Rev. J.) Our Lord’s Ministry, third year, 12mo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Williams’ (Rev. H. B.) Seven Sermons, preached on various 
occasions, 8vo, 6s. 

Wyatt’s Report of French Exposition of Industry, sewed, 
2s. Gd. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR TNE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849, hm. 8. 1849, h.m s. 
Nov. 17 . . . 1145118] Nov. 21... . 1146 7°4 
IB. . 6 — 45 245 38 « — 46 23°3 
19... —45 380 23. . . —4639°9 
20... . —45 52:3 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thanks to G.I. K. We have little doubt we can answer 
his inquiry. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL. Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


FY CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
6,NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Established 1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. SirT. FRANKLAND LEWIS, M_P., Bart., Chairman 

HENRY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Paysictan ~John Ayrton Paris, M.D., F.R.S., No. 27, Dover Street. 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 








Sunaron—Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton Street. 
Actuary—James Johw Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 





The following are among the advantages offered by this Society :— 
Economy combined with Security. 


The Ratas of Premiums are lower than those of any other Office 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and considerably 
lower than those of any other Mufual Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF TIE PROFITS are divided every fifth year 
among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Payment 
of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Par- 
ticipating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 
of Profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising from 
three-fourths only of the profits,) averaged 16, 31, and 36 per cent., 
respectively on the amounts of Premiums paid. 

The Bonos declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the prefits,) 
being the result of the operations of the Society during the last five 
years upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent. on tiie 
Premiums received. 

All Assurances effected duriag the year 1349, on the equal rates of 
Premium, will be eutitled to participate in the protits to be declared 
in 1854. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Socicty, 
resulting from low Premiums, and « division of the entire profits 
among the assured :— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PREATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN'S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 


The “ROW POLKA” Every Night. 


Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ Every Night. 
M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that the Theatre being Let 
at Christmas for English Dramatic performances, the ensuing week 
is most positively the LAST WEEK BUT TWO of his Concerts. 

The Proorammer for MONDAY, November 19th, ‘will include 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C Minor (first Time this Season)— 
a Sola on the Cornet-a-Piston, “Solitude,” by Hern Kanto (bv de- 
tire)—the “ Welsh” Quadrille—the New Comic and Descriptive Polka. 
“The Row Polka"—a New Song, “My Bright Savoy”—the Grand 
Romance from “ Robert le Diable,” “ Robert toi que j'aime”— “The 
lame it of the Exile’—and the German Lied, “Trah, trab, trab,"’ 
will he sung by Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ—with, for the Last Time 
but Two, the Second Grand Selection from “Le Prophete, &e, &e. 

BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
Oo Turspay next, November 20th, the whole of the Music of the 
Pirst Part of the Concert will be selected from the WORKS of BEET- 
HOVEN, and embrace some of the principal Pieces performed at the 
eelebrated Beethoven Festival at Cologne. 





The Concerts will commence at Eight, and terminate before Eleven. 


Praces and Private Boxes may be secured at the Bex-office of 
the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries and Booksellers. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — Notice is 
hereby Given, that the following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS 
= been selected for Examination in this University in the year 
851, viz.:— 
For the Marricucation EXAMINATION: 
Xervoruon,—Anabasis, Book IL, 
Vire1t,—Georgies, Book I. 


For the Examination for the Degree of Bacaexor or Arts: 
Sornocies,—The Electra. 
Tacitus,—The Agricola; Germania; and Annals, Book II. 
By order of the Senate, 


R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Nov. 8, 1849. 


0 LECTURERS.—THE WELLINGTON 
ROOMS are Now Open for Classes, Dramatic Readings, 
eetings, Learued Societies, or any purpose requiring spacious 
‘ccommodation, in the most central part of London. Secretaries’ 
tts Fent free. For terms, which are moderate, and for all chari- 
able meetings half-price, apply at 8, Wellington Street North, Strand. 














. Alsoa | 

a Sedna Assures; Thus et Contin- | Total 
° Po h by =| BiVIDE | police gentBonus, sum 
es cording to the) 1. peo. : Policies of aoe x 
&= Northampton |'#¢ Eco-| an im \<even years 0" Policies payable 
<2 Krarerrag anak nomic mediate standing becoming at death, 

£1000, Rates. Bonus of’ 11349 was — in 

£ ss. ad. £ £ £ £ £ 
20 2015 10 1260 260 108 12 1380 
30 2613 5 | 1205 205 110 2 1327 
40 33.19 6 | 1140 140 118 ll 1269 
50 45 60 | 1yvs0 | 30 129 10 1169 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Seerctary. 


Wests BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Established in 1809, and Incorporated hy Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, CITY, and 
10, PALL MALL EAST. 

Chief Office, 64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGII. 
Capital, £1,000,000 fully subscribed. 
Parsipent—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G, 


LONDON BOARD. 

Coarruan—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
Derury-Caatnman—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. 
Puysicran—John Webster, M.., F.R.S. 

Assurances effected by this Company with or without participation 
of profits. On the participation scale, four fif.hs (or 80 per cent.) of 
the profits are divided among the Assured. 

Policies on the Participating Class effected before the 31st Decem- 
ber next, participate in the profits of the year, sharing at the Septen- 
nial Division at 3!st December, 1851, in proportion to the sum insured 
and the number of annual premiums paid. The bonus when declared 
is immediately vested, and does not depend on the party surviving a 
longer period. 

‘The borus added to policies at the last division of profitson the 31st 
Dec., 1844. averaged 40 per cent.on the premiums paid during the 
septennial period. 

Tables of rates and every information may be obtained at the offices 


of the company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


BtttAnara LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
aa facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public, 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund lated from the premi on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 














HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—8, Water Street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte Row, Mansion 
House; and 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London. 


This Institution is empowered by special Acts of Parliament; has 
a Subscribed Capital of €1,500,000; Surplus Funds, £164,960; bee 
sides the accumulated Life Premiums; and the liability of its pro- 
prictors is unlimited. Its system of life business is peculiarly adapted 
for persons who prefer certainty to speculation, and the bonuses 
guaranteed will bear comparison with those actually declared by other 
Companies. 

Fire Insurances on the usual terms of established offices, 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London, 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
e? ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extens ve in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first manu- 
facturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








- ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Prereouing Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery,forinfants. The‘ Perro.ineSuavine 
Soar’’is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
‘* Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
preved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm, 

‘The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many casee of 
typhus and othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote, 

R. NENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Seneet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





QD. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
Il. I. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, $ ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-TowerArea). 





. | ‘O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreigu 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 





OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for several 
Teeth, ‘The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for use. 
Sent free, by return ot vost. by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of t‘iis preparation has induced 
numerous unekilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joun Wit11s accompanies each packet, 





NCIENT COINS and MEDALS— 
Mr. PETER WHELAN informs the Numismatic World, that 
he is constantly purchasing Novelties in every bravch, which are on 
sale at moderate prices; including a collection of fine Greek Silver, 
and fine Ist and 2nd Brass; some fine Roman Silver, 10s. per oz.; 
some fine Antique Bronzes, Rings, aud Etruscan Vases on sale. 
Collections purchased for instant cash to any amount, and the most 
liberal price given when rarity and fineness are combined. He is 
much obliged for many kind recommendations. A stamp must be 
enclosed by strangers making inquiries. Please to copy the name 
and address, 8, opposite the British Museum, Assignats of the 
French Revolution oes the two last, ls. each. 








NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes.” 


On the first of January, 1850, will be published the First Number, 
price 2s,, to be continued Monthly, 


RS. ELLIS'SS MORNING CALL; a Table 


Book of Literature and Art, being a new and original miscel- 
lany, especially written and arranged for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the Ladies of the British Empire. It wili be conducted 
by Mre. Exz.1s, andoren with a new work of fiction descriptive of 
domestic life, from her admired pen. Tales and Sketches by the 
ablest authors of the day will appear in its pages, which will be fur. 
ther illustrated with engravings from paintings by the most eminent 
modern artists, embracing everything that can interest the Mother, 
the Wife, and the Daughter; in connexion with the Fine Arts and 
Elegant Literature. 


John and Frederick Tallis, London and New York. 
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MR. SHOBERL 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY: 


In 2 vols, small 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 


LT.-COL. NAPIER’'S 


EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


FLIES IN AMBER. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
Three Volumes. 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
Three Volumes, 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING. 





“ Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalations of 
those who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who 
have died, disease and ion are propag through the whole 
atmosphere of the affected area. And now, both the existence of 
fomites, and the presence of the stricken have ceased to be the con- 
ditions of its propagation. The simple atmosphere drawn in as we 
breathe is in itself and of itself sufficient to destroy; and it destroys 
even those who have been removed with all care from the infected, 
provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours 
adapted to the receipt of the influence.” 

“ Dr. SYDENHAM, on the Pesilential Fever, and the Plague 
of the years 1665 and 1666.” 








Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
SERIES of LECTURES on this Momentonus 


Subject, and its connexion with the present Epidemic. By 
GEORGE ALFRED WALKER, Surgeon, Author of “Gatherings 
from Grave Yards.’ &. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row; Highley, 32, Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


TREATISE on HEAT. — Part I. The 
Th r: Dilatation; Change of State; and Law of 
Vapours. By the Rev. ROBERT V. DIXON, A.M., Fellow and 
Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin; and ERASMUS SMITH, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. London: Whittaker 
and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








Just published, price 3s. 


N TIC DOULOUREUX and other PAIN- 
FUL AFFECTIONS of the NERVES. with Suggestions for a 
NEW PLAN of TREATMENT by means of the ANEURALGICON, 
Tilustrated by numerous Cases, and an Engraving of the Apparatus. 
By TOOGOOD DOWNING, M.D. 
Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


Dr. Downing has removed to 42, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





WILLIAM PENN AND T. B. MACAULAY. 
Just published, Svo, price 1s. 
ILLIAM PENN AND THOMAS B. 
MACAULAY; being brief Observations on the Charges 


made in Mr. Macautay’s History of England, against the Character 
of Wirtram Penn. By W. E. FORSTER. 


London; Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





AVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 

and LIVES of the BRITISH ADMIRALS, condensed from 

Dr. Camrseut’s Work, and continued to the present time. Tarrp 

Epition. Illustrated by above 100 Portraits, Fac Similes, and Battle 
Scenes. Small 8vo, 5s. cloth gilt. 


John J. Griffin and Co., London, and R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 





Now ready, 


HE ENGLISH POPE ADRIAN IV. An 
Historical Sketch. By RICHARD RABY, Munich. Price 3s. 
in 8vo, superfine paper. bound in cloth. 
Richardson and Son, 172, Fleet Street, London; 
9, Capel Street, Dublin, and Derby. 


NJ OTICE. — LIBRARY EDITION, in large 
octavo, of Mr. JAMES'S NOVELS. 8s. per volume, cloth 
lettered. 
As a few copies only remain of some volumes of the above beaatiful 
nd illustrated edition, and as no more copies will be printed by Mr. 
james in tuis form, any person desirous of completing their sets must 
apple without delay to prevent disappointment. The volumes recently 
- published are—Gowrie, Agincourt, Castelneau, Thirty Years Since, 





bella Stuart, and may be had of 
Simpkin, Marshall; and Co., London, and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
TO BE PUBLISHED BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


New Work oe Robert Hunt. 
PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF 


NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT, Author of “ The Poetry of Science.” 
One vol. 8vo. 10s. 6u. (Now ready. 
Il 


New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION of 1848, from the 24th of February to the Election of the 
First President. By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. In two vols. 8vo. 21s. 
[Now ready. 

“Taken asa work, and apart from its historical accuracy, these 
volumes offer an attraction perfectly irresistible. There is no attempt 
at fine writing: Captain Chamier seems perfectly content with de- 
tailing facts, as they came under his notice, with that certain ele- 
gance of diction which characterises the writings of the gentleman 
and the scholar. We unaffectedly say this is one of the most interest- 
ing and important works that has of late issued from the press; and 
in the same spirit we congratulate the historian on having, in this 
last creation of his genius, added much to the literary reputation he 
so deservedly enjoys.”—Morning Post, 

Itt. 
A Second Series of 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s. Coloured and bound extra, 
gilt edges, 21s. (In November. 


A New Edition of 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 
HUNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author. One vol. 8vo. 12s. 
[Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
A Second Volume of 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 


LAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres, Nat. Hist. and 
Phil. Soc. of Belfast. Vol. II. (In the press, 
vi. 
A Second Series of 


HIMALAYAN PLANTS. recently 


DISCOVERED by Dr. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, FR. 
Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S. Imp. folio. [In the press, 


A Second Edition of 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


Revised and Corrected by the Author. By AGNES CATLOW. 
With 20 Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 





LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
ing Willism Street, Strand. 








Just Publiohed with Portraits, 


Almonach te Gutha, 
1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign BookseMers. 





NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, BY THE BISHOP OF 
LICHFIELD AND ARCHDEACON HALE. 


Lately published, in 4to, price 158. 


HE FOUR GOSPELS: with ANNOTA- 

TIONS, by the Right Rev. JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., Bishop 

of Lichfield, and the Ven. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of London. 

This volume is printed uniformly with D’Oyly and Mant’s Family 
Bible, but consists of an entirely original Explanatory Commentary 
upon the Sacred Text, instead of a compilation of extracts from 
various authors. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Just published. 


NLY: a New Tale for Christmas. By the 
Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Jolliffe,” &c. 
Price 1s. 6d. in an I}lustrated Cover. 
Also, 
EL YDAIOUR: a New Book of Eastern 
Travel. By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author 
of “Remini A lasia,” “The Wanderer,” &c. Price 6s., 





morocco cloth boards. 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
Price 1s. The Sixth Edition. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, to be had at all the Libraries, 


THE OGILVIES: 
A Nobel. , 


“Very welcome for its honest feeling, for its happy touches of 
character, and real pathos.”— Examiner. 


“The book is charming.” —Atheneum. 


“Tt is a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to *peak, of the book 
before us, in terms of high and cordial praise.” — Weekly News. 


** A tale of intense passion, powerfully written.”—John Bull. 
“A clever novel. * * * Nojclass of readers will be disappointed,” 
iterary Gazette. 


psa 
In 4 vols. post 8vo, the Third Edition, with numerous additions, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S 


LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature 
by Cooper. 


An Appendix to the First and Second Fditions, comprising the new 
matter i duced, ie also published in demy Svo, 3s, 








MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK. 


In one thick 80 volume, price 21s. cloth, 
or 24s. 6d. half morocco, 


ROLAND CASHEL, 
BY CHARLES LEVER, 


Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Knight of Gwynne,” &c. 


WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 








New Books Lately Published. 


LORD LINDSAY’S LIVES of the LINDSAYS. 
42s, 


MR. CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE 
LEVANT. 15s, 


MR. ST. JOHN’S SPORTING TOUR IN 
SUTHERLAND. 18s. 


The ADMIRALTY MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 
ENQUIKY, 10s. 6d. 


MR.LAYARD'S DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. 
368, 

SIR CHARLES LYELL’S SECOND VISIT 
tothe UNITED STATES, 18s. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK FOR 
LONDON 


- 24s. 
MR. DENNIS’S CITIES & CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA. 42s. 


MRS. SOMERVILLES PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPIIY, 12s. 


SIR G. WILKINSON'S DALMATIA AND 
MONTENEGRO. 42s, 


MR. COLQUHOUN’S ROCKS and RIVERS 
of SCOTLAND. 6s. 6d. 


REV. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO. 6s. 


MR. O’BYRNE'S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 42s. 


PROFESSOR RANKE'S HISTORY OF 
PRUSSIA. 36s. 


MR. FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS, or the 
ADVOCATE. 12s. 

CAPTAIN CUNNINGHAM’ HISTORY of 
the SIKHS. 1s. 

SIERRA LEONE DESCRIBED. Bya 

LADY. 6s. 


MR. ST. JOHN'S ADVENTURES IN THE 
LIBYAN DESERT. 2s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 





MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


On November the 24th, in Ornamental Boards, complete in ONE Votume, 


WINDSOR 


BY W. HARRISON 


CAS 


AINSWORTH, 


T L E. 


ESQ. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
To be had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 





On the First of December will be published, in BentLey’s MIscELLany, 


THE FIRST PART OF 





AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By ROBERT BELL, Avruor or “ Waystpr Preturss,” &e. &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


8. 
On the 24th, in 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 


The History of Peter the Cruel. 
oa By M. MERIMEE. 
FROM THE FRENCH, WITH NOTES. 
It. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 
The Marriage Contract. 
By MISS RAIKES, 
iit. 
On the 26th, in 2 vols, post 8vo, £1 1s. 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
Science and History. 
By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 
Iv. 
On the 28th, in crown 8vo, price 6s. neatly bound, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
CONCLUDING 
“THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.” 
N.B—"Mr. Prescott's Historical Works” will be completed in 


Alison’s History of Europe. 


The HISTORY of EUROPE, from 


the commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Restora- 


tion of the Bourbons in 1815. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D., 
F.RS.E, A New Edition, being the Seventh ; in 20 vols. crown 8v0; 
with a Copious Index, Price £6. 


The HISTORY of EUROPE. A 


Librarv Edition, publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 15s. each. 
This Edition is printed in demy 8vo, on superfine paper, to range in 
Libraries with the standard editions of our English historians, and 
. EMBELLISHED witn Portraits. Vols. I. to VIII. are pub- 
ished, 

*,* A limited number has been printed on thick paper, in royal 
8vo, with proof-impressions of the Portraits. 


11. 
The ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY 

OF EUROPE. Constructed and Arranged under the direction of 
Mr. Autson, by ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S,, 
F.G.8., Geographer in Ordinary at Edinburgh to her Majesty. 

In crown 4to, uniform with Seventh Edition of the History 
£2 128. 6d. 

In demy 4to, to range with early Editions of the History, £3 13s. 6d. 

A Re Issue, in Monthly Parts, to accompany the Library Edition, 
demy 4to, price 3s. 6d. each. 

A Re-Issue, in Monthly Parts, royal 4to, to accompany the royal 
8vo Library Edition, price 4s. 6d. each. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 


OF EUROPE;; for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. In one 
vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. : 
*,* A Selection of Maps is published as an Aras, to illustrate 


» 


* 
the Eriromeg, price 7s. 


By the same Author. 


The MILITARY LIFE of JOHN 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. With some account of his Con- 





Bight Monthly Volumes. 
v. 
On the 28th, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, 3s. 6d. 


Captain Marryat’s Olla Podrida. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





(Pablisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


In Svo, price 188. With Map and Plans of Battles, &c. 


Pv 


The PRINCIPLES of POPULA- 
— their Connexion with Human Happiness. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 30s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Sir BE. Bulwer Lytton. 


1.— THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY 
PICTURE, By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Author of 
**Rienzi,” &c. &c. In three vols. post 8vo0, price 31s. 6d. 

2.— THE POEMS and BALLADS of 
SCHILLER. Translated by Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. With a Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. In two vols. crown 
8vo, price 21s. Laan 


Professor Aytoun. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Evinburgh. With an Appendix ; con. 
taining an Examination of the Statements in Mr. Macaulay's 
“ History of England,” regarding John Grahame of Claverhouse, 
Viscount of Dundee. A New Edition, in foolscap 8vo, price 9s, 





The War in India. 
LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a SUB- 
ALTIRN, during the Campaign in the Puujaub, 1848-49, In one 
vol. small 8vo, price 6s, 


The late George F.. Ruxton. 


LIFE in the “FAR WEST.” By the late 
GEORGE F. RUXTON, Esq. Author of “Travels in Mexico.” In 
one vol. small Svo, price 6s. 


Samuel Warren. 


1.— NOW AND THEN. By SAMUEL 
WARREN, Esq., F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Third; with the 
Aathor’s last Corrections, and a Preface. In one vol. royal 8vo, cloth 
git, price One Guinea. 


2.—THE DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN, 
A New Edition, in two vols. fep, 8vo, price 12s. 

3.—TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. A New 
Edition. Three vols. fep. Svo, price 18s. 

4.—THE MORAL, SOCIAL, and PRO- 


FESSIONAL DUTIES of ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS. In 
one thick vol, foolscap 8vo, price 9s. 





Br. Mayo. 


LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED 
in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. 
Post Svo, price 4s. 6d, 


&. Keith Johnston. 


1.—THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
F.G.8., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty. In 
imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £10 10s. 


2.—THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio. This 
Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a Paleontological avd 
Geological Map of the British Islands, Engraved on Steel, in the 
highest style of the art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. W. and 
A. K. JOHNSTON, and caretully Coloured under their superin- 
tendence; with Descriptive Letterpress, and a very Copious Index. 
In imperial quarto, half-bound moroeco, price £2 12s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
38—THE NATIONAL ATLAS of HIS- 
TORICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
from the most Recent and Authentic Sources, with an Index of 
up~ards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. A New 
Edition, in imperial folio, half-bound russia, price £8 8s. 





James Grant. 
MEMOIRS and ADVENTURES of SIR 
WILLIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE, Knight Commander of the 
French Horse, Lord of the Secret Council, and Governor of the 
Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By JAMES GRANT, 
Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


David Hume. 
LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS ad- 


dressed to DAVID HUME. In 8vo, uniform with Burton’s “ Life of 
Hume.” Price 10s. 





George Cleghorn. 
ANCIENT and MODERN ART: HISTO- 
RICAL and CRITICAL. By GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq., of 
bee ee Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols, feap. 8vo 
price 12s, 





Principal Hill. 


LECTURES in DIVINITY. By the late 
GEORGE HILL, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 148. 





Mrs. Hemans. 
The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. With 
Illustrative Notes; a Selection of C y Critici and a 
Portrait of the Author, engraved by Finden from the Bust by Fletcher, 
In one vol. royal 8vo, price One Guinea, 








45, George Street, Edinburgh; aud 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 





SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE: 


ROOK. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN WOOD 
WARTER, B.D. Sxconp Seaies, being SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 
formiug a Volume complete in itself. Square crown 8vo, price 15s. 
(On Friday nezt. 
CONTENTS, 


Ecclesiasticals; or, Notes and | Orientalia; or, Eastern and Ma- 
Extracts on Theological Sub- homedan Collections. 
jects: Collections i A i ribes, Incidental and 
Cromwell's Age. Miscellaneous Illustrations. 
Spanish and Portuguese Litera-| Physica; or, Remarkable Facts 
ture. in Natural History. § 
Middle Ages, &c.; Notes for the| Curious Facts, quite Miscel- 
History of the Religious Orders. | laneous. 











SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Fiast Seates; containing CHOICE PASSAGES, with 
“Collections for the History of English Manners and Literature,” 
and forming a Volume complete in itself. Edited by the Rev. 
3. W. WARTER; with medallion Portrait of Southey. Square 
crown Svo. 18s. 

mt 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 
Vol. I., with Portrait and View of Keswick. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 

ALLEN On the ROYAL PRERO- 

GATIVE. New Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections, very 

eopious Additions, and “The Life and Character of King Eadwig,” 
from the Author’s MS. 8vo, 12s. 


v. 
JOHN COAD'S MEMORANDUM 
of the SUFFERINGS of the RERELS sentenced to TRANS. 
PORTATION by JUDGE JEFFERIES (1638). Square feap. 8vo, 


4s. 6d. 
* See MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Vol. I. page 647 (note). 


vi. 
The MARRIAGE SERVICE. From 
the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Illuminated, in the Missal 
Style, by OWEN JONES. Elegantly bound in white. Square 
18mo, 21s. 
“A perfect gem of typography.”—Spectator. “A cluster of dainty 
and delicate devices.”"—Examiner, 


vit. 
SIK LKUWAKYL GRAHAM ; ur, Rall- 
way : =e By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d, 
“An exceedingly clever gallery of groups from the genteel comedy 
of ordinary society.”—John Bull, 
VItt. 


NED ALLEN;; or, the Past Age. By 
DAVID HANNAY, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
“ Pull of racy anecdotes told in a comical and humorous style, it 
will be read with avidity, and cannot fail to be generally entertain- 
ing.” — Observer. 


1x. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELI- 
GION, and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Newly translated, 
with Additions, &c., from Faugére’s Edition, by GEORGE PEARCE, 
Esq. Forming the Third and —,* Volume of Mr. Pearce’s 
‘ost Svo. 


Translation of Pascal's Works. December 1. 


SUNDAY EVENING : Twelve Short 


Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A. 


xt. 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SACRED SONGS. First Collected Edition, uniform with 
Mr. Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome;” with Vignette Title. 
16mo, 5s.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

“The little book will be welcome wherever Moore's music, wit, and 
sentiment have their admirers. We need not wish for it a larger 
audience.” —Ezaminer, 

xi. 


The ROD and LINE; or, Practical 
Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. 
By HEWETT WHEATLEY, Esq, Senior Angler. With Nine 
coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A most valuable instructor and guide to the fisherman.” 
lorning Post. 
xt. 


Dr. GOLDING BIRD’S LECTURES 
on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM in their MEDICAL and 
THERAPEUTICAL RELATIONS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


xiv. 

LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
Sansa. For the Use of Female Schools. Bya LADY. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 

“A useful collection of didactic little tales, good advice, si 
pestep, ext household and kitchen restipts."—— Spectator. ceed 





LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





MR. NEWBY’S 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” “The Forgery,” “Tbe Woodman.” 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2 2s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATE 


By JOHN MILEY, D.D., Anthor of “ Rome under Paganism 
aud the Popes.” 


THE PEER'’S DAUGHTER. 


A Novgt,in3 vols, By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


Iv. 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
A Novet,in 3 vols. By the Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” 
“Georgina Hammond,’’ &c. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 


A Novet. By the Author of “ Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
{Just published. 


vi. 
THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 
A Novet, in 3 vols. By J.B. TORR, Esq. 
[Just published. 
vit. 
LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
ANoven. By MISS H. M. RATHBONE, 


vit. 
A NEW TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Tn December, price 5s. 
CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 
A TALE OF THE POOR NEEDLEWOMEN. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


“The subject of this fiction is the prodigality and speculative mania 
of our day- the Duke of Bockingham and Mr. Hudson being the 
principal persons, although a great many other public notables.are 
introduced into the story. There is smartness in the writing, and 
ungency in hitting off the palpable public traits of public men. The 

est thing of this kind is a sketch of D'Ieracli.”"—- Spectator. 

“¢The Golden Calf’ is a general attack upon all persons who have 
rendered their names well known by railway enterprise and specula- 
tions, There is no mistaking the name of any one of them, It will 
excite a sensation in drawing-rooms, in counting-houses, and in cir- 
culating libraries.”— Morning Herald. 


11. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
JEW-DE-BRASS. 
By PAUL PINDAR. 


11K. 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 

THE WOODMAN. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 
By MRS. LOUDON. 

“A most amusing book.”—Atheneum. 

“ Moral without dictation, natural in its ch : 
in its inecid and i ing in the progress of the story.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Evidently pictured from the life.”—-New Monthly. 


ted 








v. 
In 2 vols. 


CRAYVFORD. 


“An amusing well-written tale of social life.”—Britannia. 


vI. 
In 3 vols. 


BLACK WILLIAM'S GRAVE. 


A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES, 


Vols, I. and IT. 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 
VItt. 
Second Edition, in 4to, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 


THE GREEKS. 
Illustrated by Fifty-four Subjects by Seharf. 





T. C, NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 











MR. MURRAY’S 
List of Forthcoming Works, 





TO BE PUBLISHED 1N DECEMBER, 


LAVENGRO. By Georce Bornoy, 


Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 
It. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH 


LITERATURE. By GEORGE TICKNOR, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo, 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES 


of ENGLAND. By LORD CAMBPELL. 2 vols. 850, 


Iv. 


The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 


1640-1688, By M. GUIZOT. Post 8vo. 


v 


TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY, 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 2 vols. Svo, 


vi. 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 


By JOHN PAGET. New Edition. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vil. 


HISTORY of GREECE (continued), 


By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. Maps, Vols.7 ands. 8yo, 


Vill. 


A HISTORY of POTTERY ai 


PORCELAIN. By JOSEPH MARRYAT, Plates. 8vo. 


Ix. 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. By 


THOMAS H. DYER, Esq. Portrait. vo. 


x. 
The DOCTRINE of HOLY BAP. 
TISM, with Remarks upon the Rev. W. Gooie’s Effects of Infant 
Baptism. By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 8yo, 


xI. 


The HEIRESS in her MINORITY. 


By the Author of “ Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols, 12mo. 


XII. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS ILLUS- 


TRATED. Arranged for Family Reading, with the old Spelling 
restored. 600 Woodcuts, 3 vols, post 8vo. 13s. 


XU. 


LIFE & VOYAGES of COLUMBUS, 


and HIS COMPANIONS. By WASHINGTON IRVING, Eq. 
A New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. Svo. 


XIV. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. For Colleges and Schools. By Dr. WM. SMITH. 1 vol. 81. 


xv 


CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; 


and SALMONIA. By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY. New Edition, 2 volt. 
feap. 8vo. 


XVI. 


HANDBOOK of LONDON. By 


PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


XVIT. 


The INVISIBLE WORLD RE 
VEALED by the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. MANTELL. 
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